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NOTES ON THE NAMES OF PARISHES IN THE 
COUNTY OF SOMERSET. 
(Continued from p. 404.) 

The names in parentheses are the old forms of 
the names of the parishes, taken from Eyton’s 
Domesday Studies and from Collinson’s Somerset. 

Authorities quoted.—Taylor’s Words and Places, 
T. Edmunds’s Names of Places, E. Bosworth’s 
Anglo-Saxon Diet., B. Skeat’s Etym. Dicet., 8. 
‘List of A.-S. root-words in vol. iii. of Kemble’s 
Codes Dip. Alvi Saxonici, and also the list of 


“place-names in vol. vi., K. 


Long Load.—A.-S. lid, a way, course, journey. 
See S. under “ Lode,” a vein of ore, a water-course. 
The true sense is ‘‘ course.” The same word occurs 
in Cricklade, formerly Crecczelade, the creek at the 
entrance of the Churn into the Thames; also in 
Lechlade, &c. See K., vol. iii. 

Lopen (Lopena).—This may come from Loppa, 
& man’s name. K. mentions Loppancumb, Lop- 
pandyn, LoppedeSorn. Cf. Lopham (Norf.). 

Lovington (Lovintune).—Cf. Lofintin (North- 
ants), K. Probably from Loff, a chief’s name.! 

1. Lydeard, Bishop's (Lidiarda); 2. Lydeard St. 
Lawrence (Lidegard, Lidigerde, K.) — Bosworth 
leéd-geard, the people’s enclosure, dwelling, 


Lydford (Lideforda).—A.-S. ledd. This is on 
the river Brue, so the explanation is to be sought 
as above; in other parts of England Lid is a river 
name: see T., p. 145. 

Lympsham.—Cf. Limpenhoe (Norf.), Limpley 
Stoke (Wilts), Limpsfield (Surrey), Lympne (Kent), 
Lympston (Devon). This widespread word points 
to some personal name such as Lympa. 

Lyng (Lega or Lenge).—Ling, heath, M.E. lyng, 
S. Cf. Lingen (Heref.), Lyng (Norf.). 

Maperton (Malperettona).—I think this= maple 
tree town. A maple tree is a frequent boundary 
in A.-S. charters ; for one instance see K., vol. iii., 
app., 408. K. gives Mapeldertun as the A.-S, 
form of Mapperton, Dorset. Similarly Maple- 
durham = Maple-tree-ham. Another boundary in 
408 is apuldre=apple tree. 

Mark (Mércern, K., p. 816).—This is also from 
A.-S. mearc, a boundary. K. gives Mearcbeorch 
(Hants), the boundary hill; Mearcbréc (Hants), 
the boundary brook; Mercecumb (Dorset), the 
boundary combe. 

Marksbury (Mercesberia; Merkesburi, K., 49). 
—A.-S. mearc, a boundary. This is another name 
which shows how the border ran between Wessex 
and West Wales. See Freeman, 0. Z. H., p. 36. 
See T., p. 177, who spells the name Merkbury, 
which is incorrect : he gives a list of very interest- 
ing border names. 

1. Marston Biggott (Mersitona) ; 2. Marston 
Magna (Merstona).—A.-S. mersc, a marsh, fen, 


1. For the Norman family of Bigod or Bigot 
see Marshall’s Genealogist’s Guide. E., p. 140, 
mentions Bigod of Weston Bigod (now Beggard); 
this is in Herefordshire. 

Martock (Maertoch).—E., p. 249: local tradi- 
tion says = market oak, the market (or mart) hav- 
ing here been held under a great oak. Cf. Mart- 
ham (Norf.). 

Meare (Mera).—K., vol. iii., mere (m.), a mere 
or lake. See S. under “ Mere,” Lat. mare. The 
original sense is “ dead,” hence a pool of stagnant 
water, also the waste of ocean ; allied to mortal. 

Mells (Mulla).—The Domesday form suggests 
myln (f.),a mill. K., vol. iii: “generally, but 
not exclusively, water-mills: the Saxons had wind- 
mills also.” There is another A.-S. word, mal, a 
sign or mark, the sign of the cross, which forms 
part of Christian Malford, and which is the origin 
of our word meal=literally the time of eating. See 
8. In A.-S. charters mid Cristes mel = with Christ’s 
mark, 

Merriott (Meriet).—Not only is mearc A.-S, for 
a boundary, but gemere is found in the same 
sense; and in composition this latter word is found 
in the form mer, Thus gemer-stén and mer-stén 
both mean the boundary stone ; for a long discus- 
sion of gemere see K., vol. iii. pp. x-xii. I should 
suppose that Meriet =the boundary gate, 
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Michaelchurch (Michaeliscirce).— The corre- 
gee Welsh word is Llanfihangel: mihangel = 

archangel. In composition with lan this be- 
comes fihangel. E., pp. 54, 251. 

Middlezoy (Sowi). — This is an ——_ of a 
Somerset s<=s; other examples are Chedzoy, 
‘Westonzoyland. There is a Middleney near Lang- 
port. I suppose both names= Middle Island. fs 
it possible that zoy implies an island in the sea, 
while Middleney means a river island? See T., 

238. 

- Midsomer Norton (Nortone). — Dr. Guest, 
Origines Celtic, vol. ii. p. 158, traces the mistaken 
derivation of Somerset from summer to Welsh 
writers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
who often mistranslated English and Latin terms. 
Thus they translated Somerset by Gwlad yr Haf= 
land of summer. Bishop Clifford suggests the 
following theory :— 

“The marshes and lakes between the Parrett and 
Glastonbury were called in the language of the Saxons 
seo-meres, or ‘sea-lakes,’ from sro, the sea, and mere, a 
lake. The inhabitants who dwelt in the islands and in 
the neighbouring country were called Seo-mere-setas, or 
* dwellers-by-the-sea-lakes.’ The county itself was called 
Seo-mere-set, Worth’s 
Somerset, p. 9. 

Milborne Port (Meleborna). — Probably =the 
mill-bourn. K. gives the forms Mylenburne, 
Melenburne. Port is apparently not confined 
to seaport towns. K. gives port (m.),a port or 
town. Ex., Langport. This is the origin of the 
roads called Portways; they mean roads leading 
to a port or town. 

Milton Clevedon (Middletona).—Middleton is 
the village midway between two settlements. It 
owes its second name to the family of De Clyve- 
don, who also belonged to Clevedon on the Bristol 
Channel. In 12 Richard II. Edmund Clyvedon, 
Knt., held two parts of this manor. There are 
several charters existing in which mention is made 
of the De Clyvedons and their connexion with this 
manor. See Phelps’s History of Somerset. 

Milverton (Milvertona; Milfertiin, K., 917).— 
For the form of this name cf. Dulverton. I sup- 
pose the first syllable is mill. 

Minehead (Maneheva ; M¥nhedfod, K., 1334). 
—A.-S. heafod, M.E. hewed (=heved), head. T., 

266 : “ The tourist searches in vain for mines at 

inehead, the name, as we learn from Domesday, 
being a corruption of Maen-hafod, the booth on 
_ ‘the rock,” where hafod=booth (Celtic). The 

modern name is explained if hafod was confused 
with A.-S. heafod, which has now become head. 

Misterton.—E., p. 252: “E., from meeste, mast, 
on which swine were fed. Ex., Misterton (Notts), 
mast-town, or the place where swine were kept.” 

Monksilver (Selura, Selua).—This=the monk’s 
wood, E., p. 253. 

Monkton Combe, near Bath.—This was a coun- 
try house belonging to the monks of Bath Abbey ; 


the vicar tells me that a stee leading 
Bath is still called the mule path. 

ishopston. For the family of Montague 
Sims’s Manual, 1856, p. 29. Montague : “ Tran 
scripta cartarum, &c., domui de Monte-acuto per- 
tinentium ” (Trin. Coll. Oxon. MS. 85). 

Moorlinch (Merling, Merlinc, K., 73, 567).—This 
=the island in the lake. See T., pp. 238, 329, 

Muchelney (Micheleneia).—This is the great 
island; A.-S. mycel, great. Near this place there 
was in Domesday times another island called 
Littleney. This name has now disappeared ; 
Eyton thinks it may have been identical with 
Huish Episcopi. The ruins of Muchelney Abbey 
are very fine (Worth, p. 129). 

Muadford (Mudi- or Mundi-ford).—A.-S. mund, 
a mound, a protection. Edmund=Eadmund= 
rich protection. F. W. Weaver. 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath, 

(To be continued.) 


Erratum (ante, p. 404, “ Kingweston ”).—For 
“ Kinnardestuna” read Kinuardestuna, 


Hatse (6" §. viii. 343).—Halse is so called 
from hazel, which in this part of Somerset is 
always so pronounced by a transposition of the 
s and i There are several other villages in its 
neighbourhood which are also named after trees, 
as Ash, Thorn, and Oak. R. C. A. Prior. 

Halse House, Taunton, 


‘FINNISH FOLK-LORE. 
(Continued from p, 344.) 
If a lady has one of her buttons unbuttoned it 
is a sign she has a secret lover. 
If you sing before you get up you will cry before 
ight. 


If you tread upon any one’s heels it is a sign 
eae try to rob that person of his (her) 

ver. 

When anything is lost the one who sees it first 
will be married first. 

To cure a stye spit on a black cat’s tail and then 
rub the stye with the tail. 

The reason the flounder is whiter on one side 
than the other is that the Virgin Mary once caught 
a flounder and laid her hand on one side of it, 
whereupon it at once became white, and has re- 
mained so ever since 

“* Jag undrar, sa’ flundran, 
* Om giiddan ar fisk.’” 
“*T wonder,’ said the flounder, 
“If the pike is a fish.’ ” 
This saying, which refers to the great difference in 
the shape of the fish named, is used when some 
one you a story which you cannot quite 
believe. 
If you catch ajladybird and let it run up your 
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finger, and then notice in which direction it flies, 
you will discover where your lover lives, Ifit settle 
on a young lady, then without a doubt she is to be 
your future wife. 

The first time you sleep in a place take the yolk 
out of an and fill its place with salt, then eat 
the egg phe to bed. You will then dream that 
some one brings you a drink of water. That 
individual is to be your future spouse. Another 
very common charm with the young ladies 
is to put a penny under their pillow instead of 
eating the salt egg. Next morning the young lady 
takes the magic penny with her when she goes out 
and gives it to the first male she meets, at the 
same time asking his Christian name, which will 
be that of her future husband. 

Quicksilver buried in the cow-house protects the 
cows from maran ; vide supra, p. 202. 


W eather- Lore. 
“ Ostlig vind och kiring triita, 
Slutas aldrig utan viita.” 
An easterly wind and old women’s quarrels 
always bring rain. 

After a south wind comes dry weather; after 
a steady north wind, rain; after the cold north- 
east and north-west winds look for dry weather; 
and after south-east and south-west prepare for 
rain. 

If your gun smells badly when you are out 
shooting it is a sign of rain. 

If the salt turns damp in summer it is a sign of 
wet; if in the winter, of mild weather. 

When there is rime on the house walls in winter 
it is a sign of open weather. 

Signs of Rain.—When the soot falls down the 
chimney, or when the gnats and flies bite and the 
swallows fly low; when the pools smell, and the 
worms come to the surface, and the smoke falls. 
Bat the best weather prophet of all, a Finnish 
young lady tells me, is the sun, for if he goes 
down amid clouds it will certainly rain, or if all is 
very bright it means a gale. If the mock suns are 
faint, prepare for rain; if red, get all ready for a 
gale. The moon, too, will help you, for after the 
fourth day of the new moon her appearance is a 
certain sign by which to know the weather for the 
next month ; if she is faint, then will it rain; if 
red, then all will be fair. 

When the etars twinkle in the winter nights 
about 9 p.a., there will be a heavy frost soon, but 
it will not last long ; if they twinkle after mid- 
night, then the frost will be long and severe. 

__ if the stars look faint and still, snow is coming ; 
if red and hairy, rain and wild weather. 

If there is little water in the Baltic it is a sign 
of dry weather; if much, then will there be heavy 
Tain-storms. W. Henry Jones. 


Thornton Lodge, Goxhill, Hull, 
(To be continued.) 


MOHAMMEDAN MILITARY HISTORY. 

The following curious paper was found while 
sorting some old letters in a box that has not been 
opened for many years. The letters with which it 
was tied up are dated in 1863 and 1864, and were 
received in India. The letter is lithographed in 
the handwriting of the signer, without date, and 
copies evidently were sent to many persons. The 
great work projected by the writer, a military 
history of the Mahomedan nations, has not a 
peared (?). What, then, has become of the tot) 
collected? The letter is printed verbatim et lite- 
ratim, but no copy of the list of books and military 
treatise referred to by Lord Munster was attached 
to the letter when found. Siema, 


Srr,—I beg to apologize for addressing you, but, my 
object in so doing, being of an interesting literary nature, 
I trast that you will not only forgive my thus intruding 
on your valuable Time, but that you will, (as much 
depends on your cooperation) kindly, and warmly, enter 
into my views. 

I have been for many Years employed in collecting 
materials for a Military History of the Mehomedan 
nations—from the rise of their Founder till the present 
time and have already made great progress in all details 
relative to the different people, who have embraced that 
Religion, whether of Arabian or Tartar origin, 

I have lately drawn up, in Arabic, a List of military 
and historical Books, which I[ am desirous to procure, 
and have accompanied it with a military notice, of some 
length~in order to point out the subject of the Works, 
which would be most adapted to my Researches. 

Perhaps you may be so situated, as to assist me in its 
dissemination, and although I am fully aware of the 
difficulty that surrounds an attempt of this nature in 
some Mehomedan Cities, yet 1 hope, you may have 
formed an acquaintance with some Sheick or | omer 
Man, who might be persuaded to aid in searching fur, 
and purchasing for me, the Books I require, 

Should such a person exist, [ shall be gratefull if you 
will—with whatever precaution or secresy that may be 
deemed necessary—put the accompanying Memoir into 
his hand, and invite him to meet my wishes, by procuring 
for me the class of historical and military works. named 
or indicated in it, not only in Arabic, but in Turkish, 
Chagatai or Tartar, in Persian, Hindostanee—and in all 
the indigenous Languages of India. 

But, not only do I look for Books—but I should be 
greatly pleased and aided, by any learned & intelligent 
Mehomedan Gentleman or Officer (some of the latter of 
western Asia having been of late years educated in 
Europe) referring to my military Memoir, and answering 
my Questions, one by one, and if he would give me in 
writing, the information I desire, including all military 
technical synonymous Terms, of the present as well as of 
past, Times. 

It is possible, in Egypt, Western Asia and Persia and 
still more likely in India, that some European Gentle- 
man from long Residence in those Countries, may be 
equal to answering the various Jéems of my Memoir. I 
have reason to believe, that there are several intelligent 
European Officers in the armies of the Osmanli, of 
Mahomet Aly Pascha and of Persia—thus situated— 
while, in India many Civilians and Officers of the [India 
Company's Service, I know, to be highly qualified to give 
me the aid I sollicit and who might, from advantages of 
vicinity and other circumstances enter fully upon the 
Mehomedan Art of War in India, of al! past Centuries, 
to the present Time. 
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If any Gentleman in India, would thus enter into my 
views, | would particularly point out (besides the past 
Art of War of Persian and Tartar origin and the col- 
lection of the past and existing military Ideas and 
expressions, of the present native Camps and Armies) 
the ancient indigenous Hindoo mode of warfare, previous 
to and wholly unconnected with, that introduced by their 
northern conqueror—and to the military Terms (not 
forgetting the modern) either in the Sanscrit—or as 
preserved in its cognate existing Languages. 

I need hardly say, that I shall not be backward in 
acknowledging, both privately & publickly any such 
assistance. 

I have limited the notices in my Memoir, to the end 
of the temporal power of the Eastern Khalifs (334 1.) 
considering the details I have brought forward, sufficient 
to be a Guide for similar Researches in after periods and 
Dynasties and which I wish to be equally illustrated 
whether of the Ommiades of Spain, of the Tatimites of 
Egypt, of the minor Kingdoms of the West of Asia on 
the decline of the Coast of Bagdad, of the Seljuks, of 
the Moguls of Ghinges Khan, of Persia, and, of further 
East—of the Ghisnivedes, Goarides of the Pitan Slaves 
and of the Family of Timour at Delhi, and of the 
numerous Sovereignties both of Hindostan and of the 
Dekhan. 

I have reason to believe that the price of Books 

whatever it may be in Persia, India, or Cabul) in 
estern Asia, is far from exorbitant having just re- 
ceived two volumes from t of considerable intrinsic 
value, for which I only paid 123 Piastres or Twenty- 
three shillings—and would not wish you (as Iam making 
similar purchases throughout the Mabensien world) to 
ive, on ordinary occasions, above one pound or 80 to 100 
iastres, for a single Volume. 

But as some peculiarly scarce, interesting and valuable 
works, may be offered, I shall beg of you to use your 
own discretion as to their price and immediate beet med 
—or in first letting me know, what is asked for them or 
in that of the alternative of having them, if possible, 


ou may rest assured, I shall be perfectly satisfied 
with your decision, and shall be grateful, (should you be 
inclined to meet my wishes) if you will, as soon as you 
have ascertained that the Books selected, are pertinent 
to my objects, to pay for them, and I will instantly on 
receiving your Letter, transfer the amount to your 
Bankers in London—including any expense on their 
trensmission to 13 Belgrave Street London—the mode of 
which, I must leave to your friendly arrangement, 
I have the Honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Monster. 


Morert. —“ C'est ce que nous apprenons du 
docte Pitseus, dans son livre des illustres écrivains 
d’Angleterre”: so says Moreri in the preface to his 
Grand Dictionnaire. Is John Pits’s work confined 
to English lives, and is it of any merit ? Ordinary 
cyclopeedias do not mention Pits. It seems that his 
work gives an account of Thomas Eliot, a friend of 
Sir Thomas More, who in the sixteenth century 
compiled a work from all the dictionaries, and 
entitled it Bibliotheca Dictionaria, Moreri 
thinks this never was published. Is the MS. in 
existence? Watt says the running title of 
Pits’s work is De Mustribus Anglia Scriptoribus ; 
one interesting feature seems to be an index 
of English books by unknown authors ; the last 


part has fifteen alphabetical indexes, that is to 
say, no index at all—one index properly done is 
better than fifty. Walpole calls Pits “a wretched 
liar”; no very keen condemnation of a biographical 
historian if, as we have been told, “all history is 
lies.” 

Moreri s s of an eccentric work b er 
called Universelle. Brunet fail’ 
mention the man. It is about men, countries, 
animals, plants, arranged by their terminations, so 
that it seems to be more a dictionary of rhymes 
than anything else. It may claim to be included 
amongst the curiosities of literature. A book u 
the growth of encyclopzedias from the earliest times 
to the present would, if thoroughly done, be in- 
teresting reading. 

Moreri speaks also of the Pére Louis Jacob, whose 
Traité des Plus Belles Bibliothéques is celebrated 
(Brunet passes him over), and says that he pro- 
posed to write a universal library of the authors of 
France. He seems never to have completed this, 
but he gives a list of all the books printed in 
France in his Bibliographia Gallica Uni 7 
called by Watt “ Bibliotheca Gall. Univ.,” and 
a Bibliotheca Foeminarum. In the interesti 
preface to his first edition Bayle explains wi 
what extreme care he avoids repeating anything 
that had already been sufficiently set forth by 
Moreri:— 

“ Je pourrai jurer qu’il n'y a aucune parole ni syllabe 
qui lui ait été volée: je le cite toutes les fois que je lub 
emprunte le moindre mot, ce qui arrive trés rarement; 
et jamais je ne m’abstiens de le citer, que lorsque j'ai su 
les choses par des recherches aussi pénibles que s'il n’en 
efit point parlé.” 

The last edition of Moreri was the twentieth, 
in 10 vols., folio, 1759, with the supplements of the 
Abbé Goujet, revised by Drouet. Each successive 
edition has professed to correct numberless errors 
in its predecessors. The first edition was in 1674 
in 1 vol., folio. The last but one, that of 1740, 
in 8 vols., folio, which I have, seems to be in some 
respects ampler than the 10 vol. edition, which 
Watt calls the best that has yet appeared. Bayle’s 
great Dictionary is practically a supplement to the 
dictionary of Moreri, only as a literary performance 
it is of much higher class. The two together are 
still necessary, though fourteen huge volumes tax 
the capacity of a small house. Byron thought you 
could not do without Moreri. Bayle was the 
favourite book of Addison, who always had it by 
him for reference and reading. A. 

[One volume only of Pitseus Joh. De Illustribus 
Anglia Scriptoribus was printed, Paris, 1619. See 
Lowndes, Biltiographer's Manual, Wood, Athena Oxon. 
and Brunet, Munuel du Libraire, where reference is 
made to Niceron, xv. 201. After the death of the author 
it was edited by Dr. W. Bishop. Pits is mentioned in 


the Nouvelle Biographie Générale of Dr. Hoefer, in 
Dodd’s Church History, and Chalmers’s General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. Much of the matter in his work 


is said in the English Cyclopedia to be taken from the 
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Seriptoribus Majaris Britannia of Bale, whom Pits 
constantly attacks. Three volumes of the work remain 
in MS. in the archives of the collegiate church of 
Verdun. } 


Srammet.—In Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary 
this is said to be “a kind of fine worsted,” and 
others adopt the same view. Kersey, however, 
Nares, Whalley (who is thereupon, I take it, sneered 
at by Richardson), and Dyce explain it as a 
colour less rich and cheaper than scarlet—while 
Ashe interprets it “a sort of bay colour.” Led by 
these differences to look into the word, I would 
state my conviction that it is a colour, and that 
though it may have been used as a worsted dye, 
that worsted was not necessarily fine. This, I 
think, is proved by Taylor the Water Poet in his 
Sudden Wheel of Fortune, “I adventure to piece 
a scarlet roabe with my coarse stammel,” and 
other passages tending the same way could be 
quoted. That it was a colour, not a stuff, is shown 
by the following : “‘ As if the scarlet robes of their 
honour had a stain of the stammell die in them,” 
Faller, Holy State, bk. iv. ch. xii. p. 296, quoted 
by Dyce; “ Fine...... gallants, but that they wear 
stammel cloaks, methinks, instead of scarlet,” 
Middleton’s World Tost at Tennis, ed. Dyce, 
vol, v. p. 198; 

“ Red-hood, the first that doth appear 
In stamel. 
Scarlet is too dear,” 

B. Jonson, Love's Welcome at Walbeck, where 
also he, describing the dresses of the country 
bridesmaids, tells us they had “ white sleeves and 
stamel petticoats.” The word is curiously absent 
from most of our Elizabethan and Jacobean dic- 
tionaries, Minsheu, Cotgrave, Baret, &c.; but in 
Holyoke’s Ryder’s English-Latin part we find, 
under “Colours,” “Scarlet, crimson, or stamell 
colour, coccineus,” &c., and under “Stammell 
colour, vide scarlet,” while in the body of the 
English part there is no mention of stamel as=a 
worsted or any other stuff. In the Inventory of 
Marg. Gascoigne, 1567, quoted by the editor of 
the Cath. Ang. (E.E.T.S., 1881) as showing that 
stamin had the form stamell—though herein he is 
in error—we find, “‘ Two peticotts, thone of skerlet, 
thother of stamell, xxxvs.” Lastly, in Francis 
Izod’s contribution to the Ann. Dubrensia, 1636, 
we have, “ I could in colours set the Roses glorious 
stammell.” 

The word has, I imagine, been confused by 
others besides the editor of the Cath, Angl. with 
stamin or tamine, a kind of woollen stuff. 

Br. Nicworson. 


“THE SOLITARY MONK WHO SHOOK THE WORLD.” 
—As we have lately heard a good deal of this line 
from Robert Montgomery's Luther, I should like 
to refer to the just criticism of your correspondent 
Rosricus upon it in “ N. & Q.,” i. 472. As 


he properly points out, during the only part of 


Luther’s life that can be said to have been 
solitary—at bis so-called “ Patmos,” the castle of 
Wartburg—he had ceased to be amonk. A. H. 
tells us, in p. 396 of the same volume of “ N. & Q.,” 
that Montgomery said he was willing to cast his 
hopes of literary immortality upon that line alone. 
And certainly no other line of his is likely to be 

uoted more than fifty years after it was written. 

ord Macaulay, in his essay on Montgomery 
(whose father, by the way, called his name 
Gomery, but he was a theatrical clown, and it was 
probably assumed), has well exposed the absurdity 
of many of his similes. As an instance we may 
quote the following :— 

* The soul, aspiring, pants its source to mount, 

As streams meander level with their fount.” 

How streams can flow (or meander) level with their 
fount, it would be difficult to explain ; but even if 
they could or did, it would be equally hard to show 
how that could resemble anything mounting (or 
panting to mount) to its source. W. T. Lysn. 

Blackheath. 


PaRatuet Passaces.—A poet of the fifteenth 
century wrote the well-known lyric,— 
“ Si le roi m’avait donné 
Paris sa grand’ ville 
Et qu'il me fallat quitter 
L'amour de ma mie, 
Je dirais au roi Henri: 
Reprenez votre Paris ! 
J’aime mieux ma mie, 
O gué! 
J’aime mieux ma mie.” 
Two centuries earlier Cecco Angolieri (a Sienna 
poet and humourist) wrote :— 
“ To ho in tal donna lo mio core assiso, 
Che chi dicesse : Ti fo imperadore, 
E sta che non la veggi pur due ore, 
Si li direi: Va che tu sia ucciso.” 

The object of Cecco Angolieri’s devotion was the 
fair Becchina, daughter of a Sienna shoemaker. 
Cecco would probably have taken in Italy the 
place which Villon occupies in the history of 
French poetry if he had not been overshadowed by 
his illustrious contemporary Dante, with whom, 
by the way, he seems to have had a serious quarrel. 

It is noteworthy that a similar thought was ex- 
pressed by the French poet Guillaume de Lorris, 
who died in 1260 :— 

“ Se l’empereur, qui est 4 Rome 
Soubz qui doyvent etre tout homme, 
Me daignoit prendre pour sa femme, 
Et me faire du monde dame ! 
Si vouldroye-je mieux, dist-elle 
Et Diet en tesmoing en appelle 
Etre sa P——e appellée 
Qu’etre emperiere couronnée.” 
RicuarD Epccumse. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 


Deatn or Sir Grorce Somers.—Doyle, Fel- 
low of All Souls’ College, Oxford, in his valuable 
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history of English Colonies in America, writes 
that Neill, in his English Colonization, “has a 
curious statement that Somers died from a surfeit 
of wild hog’s flesh”; and adds, “ one would fain 
believe that such a hero did not perish by a 
thoroughly unheroic death.” Neill appears to 
have followed the statements of that period. In 
Howe's Chronicles, published in 1631, at London, 
is the following: “Sir George Somers went from 
Virginia to the Bermoodes to fetch Porke, where 
he dyed of a surfeit in eating of a pig.” 


St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S.A. 


Peacocks’ Featuers untucky.—Certain ques- 
tions, like certain diseases, seem to be zymotic. 
This last few days I have received from entire 
strangers some half-dozen letters asking me why 
peacocks’ feathers in a house are unlucky. I 
cannot suppose that these ladies and gentlemen 
alone are puzzled with the query; so perhaps my 
answer at this crisis of the disorder may be accept- 
able, and save me further repetition. The pea- 
cock’s feather is emblem of an evil eye, or an 
ever-watchful traitor in the house. The story is 
this : Argus was the vigilant minister of Osiris, 
king of Egypt. When Osiris started on his Indian 
expedition, he left his queen Isis regent, and 
Argus her chief adviser. Argus, with his one 
hundred eyes (or rather secret spies), soon made 
himself so formidable and powerful that he seized 
the Queen Regent, shut her up in a strong castle, 
and proclaimed himself King of Egypt. Mercury 
was sent against him with a large army, took him 
captive, and cut off his head, whereupon Juno 
metamorphosed him into a peacock, and set his 
spies in his tail. E. Copnam Brewer. 


(See 3™ 8, viii. 332, 528; ix. 109, 187, 305.] 


Screrstition 1x Portucat.—A peasant dis- 
turbance is reported from Portugal, in consequence 
of the authorities having refused to allow bodies 
to be buried within the church, the women of the 
village entertaining the belief that the souls of 
persons buried outside the church are lost. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 


Hovsss.—Cunningham in his 
Handbook, at p. xlix of the Introduction, gives 
1764 as the date at which houses were first num- 
bered, and says that New Burlington Street was 
the first and Lincoln’s Inn Fields the second place 
to be numbered. Whence did Cunningham derive 
his information? He is unfortunately not at all 
particular in furnishing references. A new edition 
of the Handbook, now much wanted, ought to 
verify everything throughout the book. Walter 
Thornbury, in his Haunted London, p. 458, says, 
in his slovenly way, the process of numbering was 
commenced in New Burleigh Street, and Mr. Wal- 
ford omits to mention it in dealing with New Bur- 


lington Street, though at vol. iii. of Old London, 
p. 210, he notes that numbering was commenced 
at Burlington Street, not stating whether in the 
old or new street. Thornbury’s error spread far, 
for Mr. Cuas. Wr iz, writing about booksellers’ 
signs, 5" §. ix. 36, copies it, saying numbering 
was commenced in New Burleigh Street. 
C. A. Warp, 
159, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


“Cum picnitate otium.”—As I think that 
the passage in which this familiar phrase occurs 
is one of the few things that every school- 
boy does not know, I venture to point out 
to readers of “N. & Q.” that it will be found in 
Cicero, Pro. C. Sestio, c. 45, § 98. Dr. Holden, 
in his note on the passage, refers to Ep. ad Fam, 
i. 9, 21, where Cicero speaks of the phrase as “a 
me svepissime dictum,” and De Oratore, i. init. 

P. J. F. Gantitioy, 


Curiosities or Parish Recisters.—Staying 
with an old friend jn Warwickshire, the rector of a 
parish not a hundred miles from Banbury, I 
amused myself one evening with an examination 
of his old church registers. The following note, 
which is the first thing to meet the eye on re- 
verently opening the time-stained leaves of one 
of the venerable volumes, may perhaps be worthy 
of a corner in your paper, and draw from some one 
else other curiosities : “March 25. John Letch, 
clerk, a.p. 1692. Primum est non nasci: proxi- 
mum quam primum mori: felix qui non tetigit 
mulierem: qui legis hee ne quere uxorem: castd 
vive procul a periculo feminarum.” The present 
rector has observed the rule ; let us hope that he 
will not impose it on his successors, 

W. H. Burys. 

Clayton Hall, Manchester. 


Removat or Sr. Pavt’s Scnoor. —That 
moval, which will probably be effected next year, 
was in contemplation immediately after the Great 
Fire of London. At all events, Pepys writes in 
his Diary, May 16, 1667 :— 

“Sir John Fredericke and Sir R. Ford did talk of 
Paul's School, which they tell me must be taken away; 
and then I fear it will be long before another Lage such 
as they say is promised, is found ; but they do say that 
the honour of their Company [the Mercers’ } is concerned 
in the doing of it, and that it is a thing that they are 


obliged to do.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


“Past” ror “ By.”—In a Belfast paper the fol- 
lowing appears in a letter with reference to the 
management of the union workhouse :— 

“ ...take from the tub immediately with bis own hand 
the quantity to fill the lactometer, and put it past for the 


purpose of ascertaining the degrees of cream, lock it past 
C. 


in a glass case, and keep the key.” 
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Year or InpereypeNce.—Many cycles and 
eras are known, but perhaps some of your readers 
may be as surprised as I was to find a passport of 
a United States citizen dated “‘in the year of our 
Lord 1883 and in the 107th year of Independence.” 

Freperick E. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
mames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
‘answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Kire.—It was not until I read George Mac 
Donald’s delightful Robert Falconer that I learned 
that the paper kite is called in Scotland a dragon, 
the term applied to it in Germany* and Den- 
mark. That it should have been so named is not 
cemarkable, for the first kites imported from China 
—and I believe I am safe in assuming that the 
kite is of Celestial origin—were no doubt rich in 

raits of the ubiquitous Oriental monster. But 
it does seem a little singular that the term dragon 
should be common to Germany and Scotland, 
while we English invent for the toy a name of our 
own. It looks as if the kite had been first intro- 
duced in Scotland from the Continent. Is this so? 

Henry ATTwE Lt. 
Barnes, 


Cuartes Kinestey’s Porms.—Can any cor- 
respondent of “ N. & Q.” favour me with the dates 
of the following poems from Kingsley’s pen ?— 
The Oubit, The Tide Rock, The Starlings, A 
March, Airly Beacon, A Farewell, Elegiacs, A 
Lament, The Longbeards’ Saga, It was Earl 
Haldan’s Daughter, Ode to the North-East Wind, 
The Night Bird, The Watchman, The World's 
Age, A Christmas Carol, The Dead Church, A 
Parable from Liebig, My Hunting Song, The Bad 
Squire, In an Illuminated Missal, The Weird 
Lady, Sing Heigh-ho! The Knight's Leap, Easter 
Week, The Song of the Little Baltung, The Mango 
Tree, and The Priest's Heart. 

T. Cann Hucues, B.A. 

The Groves, Chester. 


Mortey’s “Unsirep VoL. 
P. 381.— What is the exact title of the book 
alluded to as a classic memorial of near a half 
century of hard fighting? Lowndes speaks of 
several books by and about Sir Roger William, 
but of none that seems to answer this description. 

A. H. Curisriz. 


Quarter - Carneprats. — During this past 
summer, walking from Cambridge to London, I 
‘was greatly struck by the beauty of the church at 
Saffron Walden as seen from the hill overlooking 


* In Dutch a kite is simply a fyer. 


the town. I found it a fine, large structure, in every 
respect noticeable and impressive. A friend resident 
in the town told me the townsfolk were very proud 
of their church, and that it was one of the eight 
English “ quarter - cathedrals.” Perhaps some 
reader of “N. & Q.” can say which are the 
others, and whether the term is of local or general 
acceptation. James Hooper. 
7, Streatham Place, 8.W. 


Curistian v. Dom.—I have a painting which 
was brought from Holland about sixty years ago, 
and on which is painted very plainly, “ Christian 
v. Dom f.” It is an allegorical representation of 
the vanity of human things. A boy lying in 
the foreground, richly dressed, blows bubbles, 
while around him are all such things as might be 
supposed to minister pleasure, musical instruments, 
flagons, cards, money-boxes, &c. Can any of 
your readers give me any information as to the 
painter? G. 


Tae Inventor or THE Bicycie.—Was Sir 
William Petty the inventor of the bicycle? I ask 
because I have lately found the following entry in 
John Evelyn’s Diary, under date 1665, where he 
says that at Durdans, near Epsom, he found Dr. 
Wilkins, Sir William Petty, and Mr. Hooke “ con- 
triving chariots, new rigging for ships, a wheel to 
run races in, and other mechanical inventions.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Samvet Derricx.—Where shall I find a good 
account of this amusing letter-writer and his 
family? He describes himself as the descendant 
of a landed proprietor in Carlow county, who was 
dispossessed by Cromwell of an estate still called 
in the eighteenth century ‘Old Derrick.” The 
name is, I believe, now unknown in the county 


Carlow. H. 


Tae “New Carecisme.”—In 1588-89 the 
churchwardens of St. Martin’s, Leicester, charge 
sixteenpence as paid to “ Peter Orton for a booke 
called the new catecisme.” Was not this rather 
a late date at which to call the present catechism 
“ new,” or is reference made to some other form of 
instruction ? Taomas Norrn. 

Lianfairfechan. 


“Bere Brat.”—In the Antiquary, iii. 255, Mr. 
Gomme says: ‘“‘ At Ashbury the bere brat, the old 
Saxon designation of the garnier or keeper of the 
granary, held a yard-land almost freely for his 
services.” In what old Saxon text does this word 
occur? I cannot find it in the new Bosworth or in 
the O. Saxon poem of the Heliand. 


A. L. Mayruew. 
18, Bradmore Road, Oxford. 


“Hearne the year 1619-20 it is 
recorded by the churchwardens of St. Martin’s, 
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Tuomas Norrn. 


Mr. 
ag catalogue of purchases from the library of 
Mr. William Upcott are the subjoined interesting 
and — lots pertaining to Northampton- 
shire. If any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” can tell 
me in whose possession they now are I ‘shall be 
exceedingly obliged :— 

“Graphic Illustrations of Northamptonshire, com- 
prised in a very extensive collection of original drawings 
and engravings of churches, monuments, old houses and 
antiquities, t phical views, seats, and mansions, 

traits of nobility and clergy, and celebrated persons 

rn and resident in or ted with the county, ex- 
ecuted for and collected by Mr. Upcott, regardless of 
expense ; forming materials for a complete history of 
the county, arranged in four very large portfolios, with 
leaves, half-bound russia, the contents lettered. Many 
years devoted to the subject would be required to form 
such an extensive collection as the present, which con- 
tains two hundred and fifty drawings by the Bucklers, 
&c., including some most splendidly coloured large 
monuments, and seven hundred and fifty portraits and 

tints, including some very fine ones and some proof 
mpressions, and some from private plates. It would be 

an admirable foundation for a county museum. 

“ Jouful News for England, a Relation of the Happy 
Prophecy made by a Gentleman betwixt Graflon and 
Northampton, 4to., sewed, 2s. 6d. 

“Montagu Family. A pedigree of and munuscript 
collections relating to the Seoniage family, with some 
autograph letters addressed to the Duke of Montagu, 
by John Anstis, Esq., Garter King at Arms, Folio, 
20. 12s. 6d. 

“ Protestation lately made by the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the 5th of May, 1641, and now taken and sub- 
scribed by us whose Names are here underwritten in the 
Towne and Parish of Towcester, 10th June, 1641. The 
original manuscript, with numerous signatures, and 
finally signed by Joh. Lockwood, the vicar, 1/. 4s. 

“Record of all Buryalls in Woolen since Ist August, 
1678, folio. Manuscript. The burials are in St. Giles’s 
Church, Northampton, and extend to 1694. A curious 
document. 15s. 

“Upeott’s (W.) Bibliographical Account of all the 
Works relating to the Cownty of Northampton, 8vo., half- 
russia, 7s. 6d. 


Northampton. 


Tae Memoirs or Tuomas Picnon. — The 
Nouvelle Biographie Générale, Paris, 1862, tome xl. 
79, says of Thomas Pichon :— 

“On ade lui: ‘Lettres et Mémoires pour servir 
histoire, naturelle, civile, et politique, du Cap-Breton 
jusqu’en 1758,’ La Haye, 1760, in-l12. Les Mémoires 
n'ont pas été publiés,” 

Have Pichon’s memoirs ever been edited since 
1862 ; and if so, when and where? Any information 
upon this matter will much oblige. B, T. 


Sir Goprrer Kwetter.—Is there any list or 
catalogue of portraits painted by Sir Godfrey 


Joun TayYtor, 


Kneller, and where can it be seen? I am 


anxious to trace a portrait of a lady by him, pm 4 
about 1701. 


posed to be pain 
E. J. Roperts, 


Battet.—In Matthew's Bible, 1551, the Song 
of Solomon is entitled “ The Ballet of Ballettes of 
Salomon.” Ballads are still called ballets in this 
village, and a curious instance of the use of the 
word occurred this morning (Oct. 19) as I was con- 
— a somewhat confidential conversation with 
one of my parishioners, who said, “You may 
depend on’t I shan’t make no ballet of what we ’ve 
been a-talkin’ about.” On further inquiry I find 
that the verb to ballet means to gossip from house 
to house. It is very expressive, and I should be 
glad to know whether it ever occurred in this 
sense in book-English. W. D. Panriss. 

Selmeston, Lewes. 


Durnam. — Who was the celebrated blind 
mathematician of Durham ? C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Waicn Arm To orrer To A Lapy.—Will 
have the goodness to tell me in “ N. & Q.” if there 
is any authority, in pictures or books, as to which 
arm was formerly given by the gentleman to the 
lady? A very old person told me in the days of 
wearing swords the /eft arm was given, for obvious 
reasons. At present the right arm appears to 
be correct, and this is done at Court. 

Scorrisn. 


Mackenzigz Famity.—Perhaps some of your 
readers might be able to help me in a question 
of genealogy. Iam anxious to discover the name 
of the first wife of Kenneth Mackenzie, the last 
male heir of the Cromarties. He was son of 
the Hon. Roderick Mackenzie, and nephew of 
George, third and last earl. His second wife was 
Miss Petley, of Riverhead. He died in 1796. 
Both marriages are alluded to in different works, 
but the name of the first wife is not given. She was 
married, it is sapposed, about 1770. There may be 
sources of information of which I am not aware, 
and I am in hopes that among those interested in 
such questions I may receive some suggestions as 
to further search. Query. 


Henry Morrtock, rae any 
reader of “N. & Q.” give any particulars about 
this publisher? From the title-page to Sir Robert 
Cotton’s Answer to such Motives as were offer'd 
by certain Military-Men to Prince Henry, — 
Him to affect Arms more than Peace, it woul 
appear that he was carrying on his business im 
1675 both at the Phoenix in St. Paul’s Church- 

ard and at the White Hart in Westminster Hall. 
wo other tracts, both published by him, are 
bound up in this volume, viz., Sir Robert Cotton’s 
Short View of King Henry III.’s Reign and The 
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French Charity, the date of the latter being given 
as 1665. Mr. Sarcuett doubtless refers to him 
in his “List of London Publishers” (6 S. vi. 
302), though there the name is spelt Mortclock. 
How long did Mortlock on his business, 
what other books did he publish, and where did 
he come from ? G. F. R. B. 


Cawtey THE Recicrpe.—Can any one give me 
information as to Cawley or his wife after the 
Restoration? She was in London some time after 
his escape to the Continent. He fled before 
Ludlow left England. Is anything known of 
him during his life abroad ? 

F. H. Aryotp, LL.B. 

Emsworth, 


Micnartmas Day ayp Tur Goosz.—I read in 
an article in the St. James’s Magazine for Novem- 
ber, 1869, p. 271, that “at a certain town in 
Surrey, which shall be nameless, the inhabitants 
disdain to celebrate the feast of St. Michael ; to 
them [adds the writer] the savoury bird deemed 
by some inseparable from that anniversary is a 
delicacy unknown.” What is the town referred to? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Keyyepy, Eart or Casstiis.—Who was the 
mother of Capt. Archibald Kennedy, of the Royal 
Navy, eleventh Earl of Cassilis in 1792? Burke, 
in the Baronetage, &c. (Ailsa pedigree), says the 
father, Archibald Kennedy, Receiver-General at 
New York, married a Miss Massam of that city, 
his first wife. No trace of her has been found 
here, except that it appears, from the record of a 
deed of some real estate in the Secretary of State’s 
Office, that the Christian name of the first wife of 
the Receiver-General was Elizabeth. 

J. J, Larrixe, 

64, Madison Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 


Tommy Arxins.—How did this come to be a 
sort of generic sobriquet for a private soldier? The 
Saturday Review early in the present year had 
an article entitled ‘‘ Tommy Atkins in Excelsis.” 

A. Suyrue Pactmer. 

Woodford, 


Moxtey.— Will any one of your correspondents 
be kind enough to give the derivation of the name 
of this place, situated in the parish of Wednesbury, 
Staffordshire / There is a Moxhall in the neigh- 
bouring county of Warwick. Ww. 


Arms or Oxrorp Hatts.—Berry, speaking of 
the five halls at Oxford, says: “These societies, 
not being either endowed or incorporated, not one 


arms.” How far is Berry’s statement correct ? 
The halls certainly use arms, though perhaps not 
in any corporate capacity. Certainly the indi- 


to each hall, on ncte-piem boating clothes, &c.; 
and the arms are to be found on some of the old 
buildings. Under what authority do the Oxford 
colleges use arms? How many colleges have 
obtained a grant of arms from the Heralds’ Col- 
lege ; and how many have assumed arms? Take 
the more recently founded colleges, ¢.g., Worces- 
ter, Hertford, Keble ; have these simply assumed 
the arms of their founders, or have they obtained 
licence from the Heralds’ College ? 
W. G. D. F. 


Tae University or “Trencner” Car.—At 
what period was the square board introduced in 
the caps worn by students and graduates in arts ? 
The caps of graduates in law, music, &c., probabl 
preserve the shape of the loose “ bonnet” which 
superseded the hood as a head covering. X. C. 


By-anp-By.—Can any one inform me of the 
original meaning and exact origin of this expres- 
sion ? C. 


Pecce’s “Forme or Curr.”—Will any corre- 
spondent of “N. & Q.” kindly inform the writer 
of the date of the first edition of this well-known 
book on cookery? It contains receipts of the 
master-cook of Richard II., a.p. 1390, The last 
reprint was, I believe, in 1780. Ww. W. 


Registers or Wetsn Caurcues.—Can any of 
your contributors inform me whether the registers 
of any Welsh parish churches have been examined 
and published, as have those of the parish of 
Caverley, reviewed ante, p. 359? or whether 
any notes on the names of Welsh parishes, like 
those on Somersetshire parishes which you are now 
publishing, have ever been printed? Are there 
any digests of the (1) Welsh, (2) Saxon laws? I 
shall be glad of any information upon this sub- 
ject. Crmro. 


Avurnors or Booxs WanTED.— 


Can any of your Australian readers inform me as 
to the authorship of two anonymous poetic volumes, pub- 
lished in 1874 at Melbourne t—1. Phe Explorers, and 
other Poems, by M. C., published by G. Robertson, Mel- 
bourne, 1874. The author’s preface is dated from Mount 
Gambier, and the book is dedicated to Mr, A. L. Mackay, 
Port Darwin. 2. A Dream of the Past; or, Valerian, 
a dramatic poem, by Unda. Melbourne, 1874. 
R. Ives. 
Miscellaneous Poems. | By | Sir J— M—.| Bombay, 
| printed at the American Mission Press | (not pub- 
lished) | 1829.—My copy has the inscription at the top 
of the title-page, ‘‘ To Lady Malcolm | from Her affec- 
tionate Brother | The Author.” The word theis written 
over “‘ John.” There is inserted at the end “ Prologue 
to the Comedy (in three acts) of Quite Correct, performed 
at Poona July, 1830.” . Dyxes CAMPBELL. 


Avurnors oF Quorations WanTep.— 
“ Life is a riddle, and I give it up.” 
I have looked for this in many eins of C7 and 


members use the arms, supposed to belong 


epigrams without success, Smuirn. 
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WHEALE OR WHEAL=SANIES. 
(i* S. vi. 579; vii. 96; viii. 208, 302.) 

This word, which mast not be confounded with 
wheal (more correctly written weal or wale), the mark 
of a stroke of a rod or whip, bas usually had given 
to it the meanings of a pimple, sore, blister, or — 
tule. See Skeat,s.v." But to these meanin re 
must, it seems, be added that of sanies, whatever 
meaning be attached to that wordt The au- 
‘thority for this meaning is a passage in the preface 
of the A.V. of the Bible. This passage, which 
gave rise to the notes quoted above, runs as 
follows:—“Truly, good Christian Reader, we 
never thought from the beginning that we should 
need to make a new translation, nor yet to make 
-of a had one a good one; (for then the imputation 
of Siztus had been true in some sort, that our 
people had been fed with gall of dragons instead 
of wine, with wheal instead of milk;) but,” &c. 
‘Two correspondents of “N. & Q.,” in answer to 
‘the original query, contented themselves with 
surmising (for it was a mere surmise) that wheal 
was = whey, but the third (W. S. W.) went to 
the root of the matter, and pointing out that the 
words following “ people” were “evidently trans- 
lations of some expressions in the preface of Pope 
Sixtus (or Xystus) V., to his edition of the Vul- 
gate,” he declared that he had consulted this 
edition and found the original words to be “fel 
draconum pro vino, pro lacte sanies obtruderetur.” 
It is clear, therefore, that the authors of the A.V. 
regarded wheal as the equivalent of the Lat. sanies ; 
but whether they understood sanies to mean “ bad 
or corrupted blood, bloody matter,” or “a thin, 


* The only explanation given by Skeat himself, how- 
ever, is “ a swelling, pimple caused by ill-health.” Still, 
he quotes Prompt, Parv., which has“ soore...... Pustula”; 
and the meaning “blister” I have found in Minshew 
and in Cotgrave, s.v. “ Aerolle.” 

t Riddle, in his Lat. Dict., gives “bad or corrupted 
dlood, bloody matter,” as the meaning of this word in 
Celsus. It is still used in medicine, but not pre- 
cisely in the same sense. Hooper, in his Medical Dict., 
explains it, “a thin unhealthy discharge, with or with- 
out an admixture of blood or pus, from fistulz or ill- 
conditioned sores”; and Webster, quoting from a medical 
writer, has “‘a thin serous fluid commonly exhaled at 
the surface of ulcers.” My own notion is that sanious 
mater, which is always thin and unhealthy, is now 
generally applied to a discharge which is slightly tinged 
with blood, and, indeed, s. v. “Sanious,” Webster has 
“ Pertaining to sanies or partaking of its nature and 
appearance ; thin and serous with a slight bloody tinge.” 

} Riddle quotes Celsus only, but it seems to me that he 
has jumbled up what be bas found in Celsus (5, 26, 20 
and in other non-medical Latin authors. I have consulte 
Celsus, and what I find there scarcely corresponds to 
what Riddle says of it. Celsus says, “Sanguis omnibus 
wotus est; sanies est tenuior hoc, varie crassa, et gluti- 
mosa, et colorata.” Then he goes on to say that sanies 


unhealthy, serous fluid, untinged or slightly tinged 
with blood,” or whether, again, they took it to 
mean the poison of some noxious animals (such 
as snakes, adders, serpents, &c.),* in which meaning 
sanies was used by some of the Latin poets, [ 
cannot take upon me to say.t It is evident, at 
all events, that wheal at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century had amongst its meanings 
that of some unhealthy or noxious animal finid, 
I know of no other passage in which it occurs in 
this sense, but I find some little confirmation of 
the meaning in the fact that Somner, in his A.-§, 
Dict., inserted (see Skeat, s. v. “Wheal”) a word, 
Hwéle, which had no real existence, and to which 
he assigned the meaning of putrefactio (see Bos- 
worth’s A.-S. Dict., s.v.). This shows that to 
him at least wheal had the meaning putrefactio 
in addition to its ordinary one of blister, pus- 
tule, &. And if wheal really had this other 
meaning, as there seems but little doubt that it 
had, would it not be well that Prof. Skeat, when 
he publishes another edition of his Dictionary, 
should take notice of it? He was not obliged to 
notice the word at all, as it has fallen into disuse; 
but, as he has given it, he would, I think, do well 
to make his article as correct as possible. And 
who knows but it may help him to the derivation 
of the word, which seems at present to be un- 
certain. 

So soon as I discovered that wheale (for so it 
is written in the early editions of the A.V.) had 
had this meaning in the days of Shakespeare, it 
occurred to me at once that in the famous “ dram 
of eale” (Hamlet, I. iv.) the eale might possibly be 
a misprint for wheale. We all know now that 
infinitely less than a dram of unhealthy, ichorous, 
or ulent matter may be taken up from the 
surface of a wound or sore inte the circulation and 


is not all of the same kind, for that some sanies has been 
called by the Greek names #Jpwy and pedixnoa, and be 
describes iépwy (which Liddell and Scott give almost= 
typ in a medical sense) as “tenuis, subalbidus, ex 
malo ulcere exit,” &c.; whilst of pedixnpa he says, 
“Crassior est, glutinosior, subalbida, mellique albo 
subsimilis.” Now these two kinds Gaeeey the first) 
are more like the sanies of the present day than Riddle’s 
representation of it. Itappears, moreover, from Forcellini’s 
Facciolati that sanies was also employed in a similar un- 
usual sense by Pliny and others, for before the quotations 
from these authors are given it is remarked, “ Aliquando 
cum pure confunditur, et de corrupto omni humore 
ponitur, aut corrupto simili, licet non cruento.” It is 
clear, therefore, that even in those times sanies was not 
ae can then 1 d to the fel 
t would more nearly correspon 

draconum,; but the question is, Could wheal have had 
this meaning ? 

+ From what I have said in note {, however, it seems 
that even in more or less classical times sanies some- 
times meant a thin, whitish, more or less purulent fluid, 
and as it would then bear some faint resemblance to 
milk, this is not improbably the meaning that Sixtus 


and the translators of the A.V. attached to the word. 
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ickly contaminate the whole of the blood.* But 
Sis was certainly not known in the time of Shake- 
, though it may have been guessed at. Still 

a man who believed that a poison such as the 
“juice of cursed hebenon,” when dropped into the 
ears, could swiftly “posset and curd......the 
thin and wholesome blood,” would be very apt 
to imagine that the blood might readily be con- 
taminated by the noxious matter of a sore. It 
may be objected, however, that what Shakespeare 
is speaking of when he uses the words “the dram 
of eale” is rather a moral than a physical sore. 
Very true, but it seems to me that much ad- 
ditional force is imparted by giving to the slight 
moral defect, already described at length as 
ing the many virtues of a man, the name 

of a physical impurity, of which a very minute 
quantity is capable of contaminating his whole 


body. If I described vice as a ferment, slowly | 


but surely leavening the noble substance of a 
man to his own scandal, nobody would regard 
the metaphor as overstrained, and yet fermenta- 
tion is a purely physical operation. 

I do not attach much importance to this sug- 
ion, but I think it is quite as good, so far as 
sense goes, and more probable than the “dram 

of ill” which now seems to find favour. 


F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill, 


Tae Rervsrican Catenpar (6™ §. viii. 286, 
332, 393).—The table of concordance of Repub- 
lican and Gregorian calendars given at p. 70 of 
Bouillet’s Atlas d' Histoire et de Géographie, recom- 


* This is what is now called “ blood-poisoning,” and 
by the French “ infection purulente,” “i 


A CONCORDANCE OF REPUBLICAN AND GREGORIAN CALENDARS. 


mended by M. Masson, oe to be wrong in 
some points, at least in my edition of 1877. 

1. The 15 Fructidor, An ii., is given as Sept. 3, 
1794. This must be a misprint for Sept. 1, as 
given in the other years carrying the same dates. 

2. The fifth jour complémentaire of An iii. and 
vii. is shown as Sept. 22, and that of An xi. as 
Sept. 23. This cannot be right; and we should, 
apparently, read for fifth jowr, last, or dernier 
jour complémentaire, as the dates given on that 
line are all those of the last complementary days. 
It will be well to call your readers’ attention to 
this. or else mistakes may be made. 

What appears to be a corrected copy of the 
same table is given at p. ix in Considerations sur 
‘les Principaux Evénements de la Révolution 
| Francaise: le Directoire, par Madame de Stael 
(Hachette, 1882). 
| here is one point I should like to see explained. 
|The Sansculottides are given by Bouillet as 

follows (see p. 69 of his Atlas): 1, De la Vertu; 
| 2, Du Génie; 3, Du Travail; 4, De l’Opinion ; 
| 5, Des Récompenses ; 6, De la République. Now 
'in Thiers’s History of the Revolution, vol. iii. 
| p. 256 (Bentley, 1881), or tome ii. p. 335 (Bruxelles, 
| 1838), these fites are given as follows: 1, Génie ; 
2, Travail ; 3, Belles Actions ; 4, Récompenses ; 
5, Opinion ; 6, Révolution. If we take “ Belles 


| Actions” as equivalent to “Vertu,” we have in 


five cases the same names, but in different order. 
Which is right ? 

It would probably be convenient for your 
readers if you printed a table of concordance. I 
attach one which I think is very convenient for 
reference. It can easily be expanded, but if 
further contracted mistakes will be apt to be made 
in working with it. Pairps. 


XI, | XII. XIV. 


Month =» 1792-3 1793-4) 1794-5 1795-6 1796-7 1797-8 1798-9 |1799-1800 1800-1 1801-2 1802-3 1803-4 1804-6 1805 
1 Vendémiaire 22 Sept. los Se 
pt. | 22 Sept. 23 Sept. 24 Sept. | 23 Se 
22 Oct. [23 Oct. | 22 Oct. Oct. 24 Oct. | 23 Oc. 

1 Nivose 21 Nov. 22 Nov. 21 Nov. 22 Nov. |23 Nov. | 22 Nov. 

1 Phavid 21 Dec. ps Dec. 21 Dec. 22 Dec. 23 Dec. | 22 Dec. 

1 Veaties 20 Jan. 21 Jan. 20 Jan. 21 Jan. 22 Jan. 21 Jan. 
Gum | 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 19 Feb. 20 Feb. 21 Feb. | 20 Feb. 
Finan 21 March 21 March 21 March 22 March 22 March) 22 March 
Prairial 20 April 20 April 20 April 21 April /21 April | 21 April 
Messidor 20 May 20 May 20 May 21 May 21 May 21 May 

1 idor 19 June 19 June 19 June | 20 June 20June | 20 June 

i rae 19 July 19 July 19 July 20 July 20 July | 20July 

Jours Complémentaires. IS August [18 Ang. 18 August 19 August 19 Ang. | 19 August 

1 17 Sept. Sept.17 Sept. | 17 

Gé Sept. 17 Sept. | 18 Sept. 18 Sept.|18 Sept. | 18 Sept. 

3 19 [19 ve 19 ,, 

écom 5 21 ” | = ” ig ” ” ” 

Year |1792-8)1793-4 1794-5 | 1795-6 |1796-7 1797-8 1798-9! 1799-1800, 1800-1) 1801-2 1803-4 |1804-5) 1805 

Republican Year oe! oo. | vii va | vin. xn | xu [xij xtv. 


| 
IV. Vv. | VI.| Wu. | vim. | 1X.| xX. XI. 
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In a reply at the second reference are some slight 
inaccuracies, The landing of the British force in 
Aboukir Bay was conducted by my uncle, General 
Moore, who commanded the reserve. It took place 
on March 10 (not 8), 1801. Sir Ralph Abercrombie 
did not lose his life on that day. He was killed in 
the severe action fought on March 21, and that 
battle was called by the British the battle of 
Alexandria, not battle of Aboukir. M. Thiers 
calls it “la bataille de Canope.” The dates given 
above are all taken from Sir John Moore’s journal. 

Joun Carrick Moore. 


“Tne Sovurnern Cross” §. vii. 387; viii. 
54).—In “N. & Q.” 6" S. vii. I made an inquiry 
concerning an American poem, the title of which is 
The Southern Cross. My question attracted the 
attention of Mr. Mac Henry Howard, of Baltimore, 
who has kindly sent me a copy of the verses. He 
informs me that they were written by Mrs. Ellen 
Lloyd Key Blunt, a daughter of Francis 8. Key, 
who wrote The Star-Spangled Banner, all of whose 
descendants were Confederates. 

As these verses are almost unknown to English 
people, and as they have considerable poetical 
merit as well as historical interest, I make no 
apology for sending them to you for republication. 


“Tn the name of God! Amen ! 

Stand for our Southern rights : 

On our side, Southern men. 
The God of Battles fights ! 

Fling the invaders far ! 
Hurl back their work of woe ! 

The voice is the voice of a brother, 
But his hands are the hands of a foe. 

They come with a trampling army 
Invading our native sod ; 

Stand, Southrons ! fight and conquer, 
In the name of the mighty God ! 


ich proclaimed us proud and 
While breaking away the heartstrings 
Of our nation’s harmony. 
Sadly it floateth from us, 
Sighing o’er land and wave, 
Till mute on the lips of the poet 
It sleeps in his Southern grave. 
Spirit and song departed ! 
Minstrel and minstrelsy ! 
We mourn ye, heavy hearted, 
But we will—we will be free ! 


They are singing our song of triumph,* 
Wh free; 


They are waving our flag above us, 
ith the despot’s tyrant will ; 
With our blood they have stained its colours, 
And they call it holy still. 
With tearful eyes, but steady hand, 
We'll tear its stripes apart, 
And fling them, like broken fetters, 
That may not bind the heart. 
But we'll save our stars of glory, 
In the might of the sacred sign 
Of him who has fixed for ever 
Our ‘ Southern Cross’ to shine. 


* The Star-Spangled Banner. 


Stand, Southrons! fight and conquer, 
Solemn and strong and sure ! 

The fight shall not be longer 
Than God shall bid endure. 

By the life that but yesterday 
Waked with the infant's breath, 

By the feet which ere morning may 
Tread to the soldier's death, 

By the blood which cries to heaven, 
Crimson upon our sod, 

Stand, Southrons ! fight and conquer, 
In the name of the mighty God !” 


Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Carrouixe (6" §. viii. 387).—I think A, J. M, 
might have usefully gone further back in his ex- 
position of crinoline. The whalebone, or rather 
steel, cages known by that term had their origin 
in a woven fabric composed of hair and a linen 
(flax) warp. Hence the name (crinis-linum). This 
fabric was used by ladies to extend their dresses, 
As it was costly, and, worse still, did not produce 
the desired extension in the lower part of the 
dress, light steel hoops were fitted with tape 
upon the birdcage model, and at one time the 
drapers’ shops were hung with these “ machines.” 
The fashion culminated about 1862-3, as may be 
seen on reference to the illustrated newspapers of 
the time, especially the illustrations of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862. The rolling of the 
steel to a ribbon-like thinness for making the 
hoops developed a great trade at Sheffield. In 
1861 I saw at Cammel’s works a mass of 
“crinoline ” steel equal to from fifteen to twenty 
tons, and was informed that this concern and 
Messrs. John Brown & Oo. averaged each a 
“make” of from ten to fifteen tons per week. The 
great risk of ladies’ dresses accidentaily taking fire 
had much to do with the rapid extinction of the 
fashion, for when a dress ignited the steel hoops 
frequently became red hot by the combustion of 
the covering fabric, whilst they prevented the 
quick extinction of the fire by compression. Any 
attempt to revive this idiotic and dangerous 
fashion ought to be instantly put down by public 
opinion, if it cannot be done by law. 

Georce Watts, F.S.A, 
South Kensington Museum, 


Punch will goog! be found the best guide as 
to the date of the rise, decline, and fall of this 
article of dress, which under the pencil of Leech 
had a certain charm. I have carefully kept one, 
with petticoats and dress of the period ; the latter 
measures round the bottom of the skirt five yards 
twelve inches. It may interest some to know that 
Dr. Richardson, in his Field of Disease, gives an 
instance of escape from lightning through wearing 
crinoline, which acted as a conductor. 

Fro. Rivers. 


Crinoline is a stiff, heavy sort of gauze, made, as 


its name implies, of hair (horse). Look in English, 
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Latin, and French dictionaries for words beginning 
with crin. It is still purchasable, and used for 
millinery purposes, though not to expand ladies’ 
dresses. hen in fashion for that purpose it was 
expensive, and so its place was sometimes supplied 
by the whalebone, steel, or even (by country girls) 
long shoots of bramble, made into the cage A. J. M. 
describes. Sad accidents occurred when the dress 
caught fire and the steel hoops became red hot. 
This I confess is no answer to the query, as is 
sometimes the case in “N. & Q.,” but as it ex- 
plains what crinoline is I hope it may be — 

Crinoline wearers diminished rapidly in 1874, 

and were well-nigh extinct in 1875. 
Sr. Swirny. 

I fear that my inquiry on this interesting sub- 
ject is not likely to be answered; men cannot 
answer it, and women, alas! willnot. But I have 
been privately favoured with an approximate 
reply by a lady of my acquaintance ; and as every 

blished query should, if possible, have a pub- 

i answer, I submit the substance of this 
reply. In 1873, says my informant, crinolines 
were (as ladies themselves often are) “ small, but 
decided.” Some people, however, had already 
left them off. In 1874 they had become beauti- 
fully less, and were ready to vanish away. And, 
adds my fair friend, “ we are all agreed that when 
we removed from our early home in 1875, what to 
do with the disused crinolines was one of the most 
lexing questions of the hour.” Nevertheless, 
even in 1875 a lady wearing “a good large round 
one” was still visible above the horizon; and she 
looked “ old-fashioned, but yet not absurdly so.” 
From these various arguments it results that 
crinoline went out about the end of 1874. And I 
hope that the purveyors of fancy balls in 1974 will 
not fail to thank me, or rather “ N. & Q.,” for this 
information, A. J. M. 


pe (6% viii. 389).—The 
est who attended at the death of the Comte 
(ot Duc, as the Rev. Ep. MarsHatt calls him) 
¢ Chambord would, I think, have said, “ Fils de 
St. Louis, montez au ciel,” and not “ Montez au 
ciel, fils de St. Louis.” These words were supposed 
to have been used by the Abbé Edgeworth at the 
execution of Louis XVI. This unfortunate king 
did not, however, lay his head on the block. To 
the last moment he expected a rescue, and the six 
executioners, fearing for their own lives, were only 
able to carry out the sentence after a desperate 
struggle with their victim. In such a scene of 
confusion it would have been difficult for the 
king to have heard what the abbé said, and the 
story is probably apocryphal. 
There is no record, so far as I know, of the 
words having been used on former occasions. 
Tt would take too much space to search the history 


of France from the year 1297, when Louis LX. was 
canonized, but I give a few details of what occurred 
at the last moments of the kings of the Bourbon line. 

When Ravaillac drove his dagger through the 
heart of Henri IV., the Duc d’Espernon and the 
other noblemen in the coach with the king were 
too intent on seizing the assassin to utter any 
pious ejaculations. 

During the last illness of Louis XIII. at the new 
chateau of St. Germains (when his only occupation 
was to sing psalms or to string mushrooms), the 
king was so ill served that he could not even get his 
soup warm (Crowe’s History of France, vol. iii. 
p. 583). The only wish, indeed, of those who 
attended the king was that he might die as soon 
as possible. If any exclamation was made at the 
instant of his death it was certainly of a very 
different sort from that attributed to the Abbé 
Edgeworth. 

No details are known of the last moments of 
Louis XIV. The day before his death Madame 
de Maintenon had come over from St. Cyr, but 
she left Versailles again the same afternoon. The 
Jansenist priests were not allowed to come near 
the palace, and the Jesuits, who were admitted 
into the sick room, were too anxious for their own 
safety after the king’s death to think of the spiri- 
tual affairs of the Grand Monarque. 

The last days of Louis XV. are well known to 
all from the graphic pages of Carlyle. A week 
before the king’s death the sacraments had been 
administered by the Cardinal Grand Almoner, who 
had then hastily left Versailles, after declaring to 
the courtiers “that his Majesty repented of any 
scandal he may have given.” There were not man 
watchers round “the loathsome sick bed” of 
bien aimé. Graille, Chiffe, and Coche were 
assiduous to the end. With them watched some 
poor sisters and a few priests, whose chief thought 
was to get the corpse, so soon as life had left the 
body, into two lead coffins, pouring in abundance 
of spirits of wine. 

I have no means at hand of ascertaining what 
occurred at the deaths of Charles X. and Louis 
XVIIL, but I expect Mr. Marsnatt will find 
that the first occasion on which we have authentic 
proof of the use of the words “ Fils de St. Louis, 
montez au ciel,” was at the death of the Comte de 
Chambord. F, G. 


This is not a prescribed formula. It has always 
been reported as a happy impromptu or inspiration 
(according to different persons’ views) of the Abbé 
Edgeworth ; while its authenticity (like that of 
most other remarkable sayings) has been disputed, 
and it has been said to have been made up after 
the event. The priest at the bedside of the late 
Comte (not Duc) de Chambord merely quoted the 
well-known saying as an acknowledgment of the 
unacknowledged sovereignty of the patient, and 
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‘an encouraging testimony that there was some 
analogy between his lot and that of his more 
illustrious, if more unfortunate, predecessor. 

R. H. Bosx. 


Verses py Vorraine S. viii. 68, 178).— 
The following are doubtless the “ English verses 
to a young lady,” by Voltaire, which H. S. A. is 
desirous to recover :— 

“A Lady Hervey. 
1726. 
Laura, would you know the passion 
You bave kindled in my breast? 
Trifling is the inclination 
That by words can be exprese’d. 
In my silence see the lover ; 
True love is by silence known ; 
In 7 eyes you 1] best discover 
All the power of your own.” 
The ensuing translation into French, by M. Clogen- 
son, is given in the edition, Paris, Didot, 4 tomes 
Svo., 1827, tome i. p. 1196:— 
“* Désirez-vous connoftre, Hervey, la passion 
Que dens mon sein vous avez allumée? 
Bien légére serait une inclination 
Qui par des mots pourrait étre exprimée. 

Le véritable amour s’exprime par les yeux ; 

Un tel langage est moins trompeur que d'autres ; 

Lisez dans mes regards, vous découvrirez mieux, 

Charmante Hervey, tout le pouvoir des vétres.”’ 


These verses brought the amorous poet into 
trouble :— 

“ Enfin il se crut assez fort sur l'anglais pour risquer 
jusqu’a des déclarations d’amour en cette langue. On 
verra bient0t ce qui enarriva. L’auteur de la Henriade, 
le coeur encore tout rempli du doux souvenir de ses pre- 
miéres conquétes, avait adressé des vers 4 Laura Harley 
[sic], dont le mari, marchand de la cité, était jaloux 
comme un Italien. Celui-ci, se connaissant mieux en 
ebiffres qu’en mots alignés, crut qu'une déclaration en 
vers était une chose sérieuse, On vit bientét figurer 
dans un procés-verbal les vers de Voltaire...... Peu s’en 
fallut que l’auteur ne fiit condamné comme adultére ; et 
shang observe & ce sujet un malin diable qui se dit 

iteux, la mauvaise humeur que Voltaire a depuis 
manifesté contre l'Angleterre et ses poctes, est-elle une 
suite de la susceptibilité matrimoniale du marchand 
Harley. Peutétre est bien dit; car l'interpréte 
d’Asmodée sait bien que Voltaire, ne s’attachant & quoi 

jue ce soit, ne devait pas plus aimer |’Angleterre que La 

ce, sa patrie, qu'il dénigra sans cesse.’'— Histoire de 

da Vie et des Ouvrages de Voltaire, &c., par L. Paillet-de- 
Warcy, Paris, 1824, 2 tomes Svo., tome i. p. 39. 


In the work I have quoted from I find another 
French version of these memorable lines, which 
may be worth recording for comparison :— 
“A Laura Harley 
Connaissez-vous la passion 
Que vous allumez dans mon ime? 
Légére est l’inclination 
Quand par des mots on peint sa flamme, 
Voyez l'amour dans ma timidité ; 
L'amour pur est dans le silence, 
Voulez-vous de vos yeux connaitre Ia puissance ? 
lez ceux d'un amant enchanté !” 
‘As another specimen of Voltaire’s English, I may 
add the, perhaps, better known couplet,— 


“ Sur les Anglais. 
ricious, proud, the same axe avails 
Te chop off monarchs’ heads, or horses’ tails.” 
To this is appended a note by the editor of the 
edition to which I have referred :— 

“Je trouve ces vers 4 la page 337 du second volume 
de la Poétique anglaise, par M. Hennet. J'ai lu ailleurs 
la méme pensée en deux vers francais attribués aussi & 
Voltaire :— 

‘ Fier et bizarre Anglais, qui des mémes couteaux 

Coupez [sic] la téte aux rois et la queue aux chevyaux,” 

In the Historical and Critical Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of M. De Voltaire, from the 
French of Don Chaudon (London, 1786, 8vo.), I 
find it stated that the English couplet was one 
day uttered by Voltaire, in conversation, to Lord 
Lyttelton (p. 293). Wittiam Barss, B.A, 

Birmingham. 


O’Brazite on Hy Brazite (6" viii. 224), 
—James Hardiman (Irish Minstrelsy, vol. i. p. 368) 
uotes from a MS. in Trinity College Library, 
Dublin, of a “ History of Ireland,” which he says 
(p. 183) dates from about 1636, a statement that 
“in many old mapps” O’Brazile is laid down 
under longitude 03.00, latitude 50.20. In the 
chart of the earth which is given in Werdenhagen 
De Rebus publicis Hanseaticis (Frankfort-a.-M., 
1641) the island appears under the name of Brazil 
in a not very different place. Hardiman reprints 
the pamphlet of 1675, which contains what pur- 
rts to be a letter addressed by a William 
amilton, of Derry, to a cousin in London, 
Mr. Hamilton is made to assert that he heard 
the narrative “ from Capt. Nisbet his own mouth, 
whose the vessel, &c., was.” Capt. Nisbet 
is stated to have lived at Killybegs, in Donegal, 
and to have owned vessels which he freighted to 
France and elsewhere; and it was one of these 
vessels which is said to have found the island. 
The discovery is stated to have occurred on 
March 2, 1674. The writer asserts that Mr. 
Lesly, of Glasslough (county Monaghan), took out 
a patent for the island in the reign of Charles I. 
He says that he was formerly inclined to believe 
that the vision of the island was “ a trick of Rome, 
one of the works and mysteries of Babylon,” but 
is now sure that the island has been discovered. 
The writer, whoever he was, was evidently well 
acquainted with Donegal. At the time he wrote 
there were several families of Nisbets, or Nesbits, 
in the neighbourhood of Killybegs, and more than 
one bore the Christian name of John and the 
designation of captain. They were large land- 
owners, and several members of the family repre- 
sented the county of Donegal in the Irish Parlia- 
ment; whether any of them owned and freighted 
vessels I do not know. N. 


William Worcester, a.p. 1480, twice mentions 
“insula Brasyle” (edit. Nasmith, Cant., 1778) 
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Once, p. 223, under “ Insulz Irlandize,” “ Blasque 
iland prope Dengle,”......“ et qui voluerunt velare 
[to sail] ad insulam Brasyle, debent accipere cur- 
sum.” Again, 267, “1480 die 15 julii,” his 
brother-in-law, Sohn Jay, in a ship of eighty tons, 
began at Bristol a voyage to the island of “Brasylle” 
in the west of Ireland, and returned to Bristol 
September 18, “ velaverunt maria per circa 9 [? 2] 
menses, nec invenerunt insulam, sed per-tempestas 
maris reversi sunt usque portum...... in Hibernia 
pro reposicione navis et marinariorum.” 
Tuomas KersLake. 


In the Journal of the Royal Geological Society 
of Ireland for 1879 I published a paper on Hy 
Brazil, and gave an enlarged facsimile of a manu- 
‘script map in which the island is distinctly laid 
down. This map is contained in a volume pub- 
lished by the Geographer Royal, le Sieur Tassin, in 
the year 1634, and the copy which I possess is 
rendered additionally valuable by containing 
several beautiful plans, drawn in ink by Tassin 
himself, of different royal fortresses which were 
strengthened about the year 1650. The special 
manuscript map which [ selected for republish- 
ing was the “Carte de Des Isles et Costes Mari- 
times de Europe, ou l’on Voist La Routte et 
Navigation des hollandois au Nord-d’irlande et 
descosse durant La querelle des anglois par 
Locean germanique.” This map has convinced 
me that an island must have existed at a very 
recent period where the Porcupine Bank now 
is known to be placed, and my friend Prof. 
King, late of Queen’s College, Galway, has called 
my attention to the discovery on this bank 
of shells of Littorina, the common periwinkle 
—a shellfish requiring occasional exposure on 
rocky surfaces to the atmosphere for its existence. 
It is difficult to explain the occurrence of shells 
such as this except by assuming raised land 
existed at a recent date where they were dredged. 
I should be glad to obtain references to any 
“navigation cards” on which Hy Brazil is de- 
lineated. W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.1. 


P.S. I subjoin the following extracts from Prof. 
hy letter, as I have never published them 
ore :— 


“There also came up in the dredge a specimen of 
Litiorina littorea, which requires to be mentioned. This 
specimen is an adult one, and, though broken, it. has a 
fresh appearance, and retains interiorly its cha- 
racteristic polish. How has this shell, which only lives 

tween ordinary tide marks, got into eighty or ninety 
fathoms water, and at a distance of 120 miles from the 
shore? Does it not suggest that the Porcupine Bank 
was a shallow littoral beach adjacent to land (an island), 
answering to that represented on a map lately published 
by Dr, Frazer ?—W. K.” 

“ Another specimen of the same shell—a fragment—is 
Preserved in the collection of soundings from the Porcu- 

Bank in the Stephens Green Museum, presented 
y Capt. Hoskyns.” 


I have obtained, since writing these notes, Le 
Relatione Universali di Giovanni Bonero Bonesii, 
published in Venice in 1605, a small 4to., contain- 
ing maps, one of which has not only the island of 
Hy Brazil, but also the more legendary Isle of St. 
Brendan, fully figured. If I can obtain further 
evidence about Hy Brazil it will not be a great 
sacrifice to leave Brendan’s Isle to a future dis- 
coverer. 


Continuation or THE “SenTIMENTAL JouR- 
NEY” By Evcenivus §, viii. 428).—Eugenius 
commences this little book (edition 1774) with the 
words: ‘* The following sheets are not presented to. 
the Public as the offspring of Mr. Sterne’s pen.” 
It was right of him to say this, though hardly 
necessary, for careful readers would never believe. 
that the continuation was written by Sterne. The 
writer was his friend and relative John Hall 
Stevenson, the author of Crazy Tales, who died in 
1785. Epwarp Sotty. 


An edition of the Sentimental Journey, London,, 
printed for John Taylor, 1790, in 12mo., 2 vols., 
has two volumes of Continuation by Eugenius. 
The four are bound in ore. Another edition, 
London, for William Baynes, J. Parsons, and 
Alcock & Sutton, Nottingham, 1792, in 12mo.,. 
with a frontispiece, has the “four volumes com- 
plete in one with Continuation.” The editor claims 
an intimacy with Sterne, and pretends that his 
narrative is based upon incidents narrated by him. 
Eugenius in Tristram Shandy is said to be John 
Hall Stevenson, but I do not know that there is 
any ground for assuming that he was the author 
of this Continuation. Lowndes mentions it, and 
gives earlier editions than the above. 

W. E. 


When Ernram Harpcastie begins to read 
his copy of Sterne, he will discover that Eu- 
genius was not Sterne himself, but was a great 
friend and crony of Sterne’s. He was, in fact, 
Sterne’s cousin and counsellor—and a very pretty 
counsellor, too—John Hall Stevenson, the author- 
of Crazy Tales, It is interesting to find that this. 
fact is still occasionally unknown, although Mr. 
Traill’s monograph on Sterne, in the “Men of 
Letters” series, can be had for the sum of two 
shillings. A. J. M. 


“ Eugenius,” the friend and correspondent of 
Sterne, was John Hall Stevenson, author of the 
Crazy Tales, published in 1785. See Allibone’s 
Dictionary of English Literature, Nichols’s Lit. 
Anec., iii, 86, and Autobiography of Rev. 
Alexander Carlyle, 1861, ch. xii. L. A. R. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Supposititious name given by Sterne in Tristram 
Shandy to his friend John Hall Stevenson. Vide 


Adams’s Dictionary of Literature. 
Henry G. Hors. 
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Western Proverss 1x Eastern Avrnors 
(6™ 8. viii. 364).—Relative to Mr, ApRanamMs’s 
note on ‘‘ Western Proverbs in Eastern Authors,” 
I should like to ask which is the correct form of a 
proverb he mentions. Is it a “big A” or a 
“big B” from a “bull’s foot”? Mr. Besant, I 
see, gives the latter form, and Mr. Apranams 
quotes the Jewish proverb, ‘‘ Not to know aleph 
trom a bull’s foot.” “Big B” has the advantage 
of alliteration, and might, perhaps, point to the 
print of the hoof. But Halliwell says, “ A common 
proverb, ‘ He does not know great A from a bull’s 
foot,’ is applied to an ignorant or stupid person.” 
He quotes, however :— 

“T know not A from the wynd-mylne, 
Ne A B from a bole-foot.”” 
The fact of aleph meaning a bull does not throw 
much light on the subject; for is not the Hebrew 
character supposed to represent the head and 
horns? I must apologize if this has already been 
discussed in your columns, I have only lately 
been wise enough to take in “ N. & Q.” regularly. 
De Mowntrort. 


Missinc Brasses (6 viii. 386).—The fol- 
lowing quotation may interest some of your readers. 
The writer is speaking of Luton :— 

“There were many monumental brasses in the church, 
but during ‘the night of barbarism,’ by which phrase 
our informant meant some thirty years ago, they were 
melted down to form candelabra for the church, Some 
few were spared, which are now preserved in the vestry,” 
—Athenaum, Aug. 6, 1881. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


A Firreeytn Century Fresca MS. (6" 
viii. 442).—Allow me to correct some errors in my 
article under this heading, caused by my want of 
acquaintance with old French. For “ont,” in the 
second line of the French, owt should be read, 
meaning avait, and the asterisk should be can- 
celled. In the sixth stanza “domt” should have 
heen written doint, and the foot-note cancelled. 
“ Hoir ” means heritier, and the sense is “ God... 
give to you and to Madame health, joy, and all 
prosperity without any cause of grief. So may he 
do to your heir.” Henry H. Gress. 

St. Dunstan's, Regent's Park. 


Serrine Tae THames on Fire (6 S. viii. 446). 
—I have a profound disbelief in this alleged origin 
of the saying, which is an old popular etymology, 
given in Dr. Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable. I should like to ask whether a South 
Lancashire labourer would understand the phrase ; 
who uses it of him ; and, in particular, whether it 
is possible to set a sieve on fire by friction. These 
assertions are easily made, but they commonly 
turn out upon inquiry to be no better than mares’ 
nests. Where can we find “Set the temse on fire” 
in an old book? Of course the word temse itself is 


common enough, and occurs in the 
Parvulorum, Watrer W. Sxear, 


This proverbial expression is explained in Haz. 
litt’s English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, 
p. 197, ed. 1869. Hazlitt says :— 

“ He will never set the temse on fire, The sieve employed 

in sifting the flour at a mill is so called in Yorkshire, it 
appears V. and Q., 3“ 8S. vii. p. 239; and in Lincolnshire 
the same class of utensil is in use among brewers to 
separate the hops from the beer (/did., 306). The word 
has been, oddly enough, corrupted into Thames, which 
has no particular meaning. In the case of the temse, 
however, combustion has lly happened through 
the hard and constant friction of the iron rim of the 
temse against the flour-barrel’s rim.” 
The terms temse and to temse are still used in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. The Rev. J. C. 
Atkinson gives temse in his Cleveland Dialect, 
and compares “Dan. D. tems, tims, or timse, 
Sw. D. timms, N. Fris. tems, Dut. teems, M. Lat, 
tamisium, tela ex serico vel equinis jubis, Fr. 
tamis, &c.” He also quotes “ getemeseda hlafas,” 
from North. Gosp., Matt. xii. 4. The word temse 
is to be found in the Promptorium Parvulorum. 
As Brachet says, the Fr. tamis is of Teutonic 
origin. Cf., however, the Rev. A. S. Palmer's 
Folk-Etymology, p. 387, with regard to the ex- 
pression, . C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Vitp (6" §, viii. 449).—Vild is merely vile with 
an excrescent d, due to stress, like the d in sound, 
from F. son. It is very common, and occurs in 
Shakespeare and Spenser. Excrescent d after 
does not seem to have received much attention ; 
yet the old spelling of hold of a ship was hole; 
tron-mould is for iron-mole, 4. ¢., iron-spot ; and I 
believe the old word col-prophet (false prophet) 
appears as cold-prophet. Watrer W. SKeat. 


The word vilde is not at all uncommon in the 
writings of Elizabethan poets. Spenser has the 
same rhyme as that quoted by your correspondent : 

“ Who after Archimagoes fowle defeat, 

Led her away into a forest wilde ; 
And turning wrathfull fyre to lustfull heat, 
With beastly sin thought her to have defilde, 
And made the vassall of his pleasures vilde.” 
Faerie Queene, bk. i. vi. § 3. 
Sir W. Scott evidently had these lines in his mind 
when he wrote :— 
“ Could he have had his pleasure vilde, 
He had crippled the joints of the noble child.” 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto iii. § 13. 
Vilde seems to have been so written as if it were 
the pp. of a verb to vile. In meaning it seems to 
be the same as vile. F. Birxseck Terry. 


Vild or vilde was the old spelling and pronun- 
ciation of vile. Vildly also will be found in 
Spenser’s Fairy Queen. See Nares’s Glossary and 
Todd’s Johnson (1827), where it is said that the 
forms of vild and vilde were “ still used in some of 


our provinces.” G. F. R. B. 
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“From DISTANT cLIMEs” (6% §S. viii. 388).— 
The authorship of the prologue is properly ascribed 
to the light-fingered gentleman himself by the 
learned editor of the London Monthly Review of 
the time, who, after perusing a few pages of 
Barrington’s Voyage to New South Wales, enter- 
tained no doubt of its authenticity. 

On the voyage out to Botany Bay George 
Barrington gained the goodwill of the officers of 
the transport ship by assisting so materially to 
quell a conspiracy of the convicts that he was 
considered the preserver of the vessel and the lives 
of the honest men on board. Barrington was 
afterwards set at liberty, and appoirted super- 
intendent of the convicts at Paramatta. Watt’s 
Biog. Brit. Authors, s. %., gives a list of his works. 

Wituiam Pratt, 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Aytaem In THE Borrat Sgrvice (6 §. viii. 
425). — Whether the words quoted by Mr. 
MASKELL are consistent or not with a perfect 
trust in God this I do not’wish to discuss; but as 
to representing the original, they are not meant to 
do it. The original is represented by the words 
“Deliver us not into the bitter pains of eternal 
death.” C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


A Boriep Hovse (6" §. viii. 386).—This was 
probably the site of a Roman villa ; it is by means 
of such accidental excavations that most of them 
have been brought to light. The neighbourhood 
of Pocklington, in Yorkshire, abounds in remains. 

Lysarr. 


I think there can be no doubt that the quotation 
from Wesley’s Journal, under date July 1, 1776, 
relates to the discovery of a Roman villa at Pock- 
lington. No doubt some tradition still exists there 
of this discovery, and the field might be pointed 
out, and if so further excavations should certainly 
be made there. “ Floors of mosaic work exqui- 
sitely wrought ” are not to be found a 


Nicnoras Breton (6" S. viii. 386).—As one of 
the many lovers of good old books who must have 
read Mr. Payye’s query with great interest, may 
I say that an extended title and a collation of his 
“ dainty little book” would be very acceptable? I 
do not find it noted in my own interleaved 
“ Lowndes”; and unless it should prove to be a 
work already registered (perhaps incorrectly or 
with a different title), we may have to add another 
to the long list of Breton’s pieces. It may be well 
to add that the presence of this author’s name at 
full length upon the title-page of his works is of 
uncommon occurrence. AtrreD WALLIs. 


Taz “OricivaL” (6 viii. 389).—The fol- 
lowing extract is taken from C. Golding’s (Colches- 


ter) Catalogue cx., and may interest Mr. Nicnot- 
son: “189. The Original, a Magazine of Litera- 
ture and Fine Arts. Nos. 3 & 4, March, 1832, 
4to., illustrated, 2 Nos., London, 1832, 2s. 6d.” 
Danie 
10, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Tue Eartpom or Searietp (6 §. v. 369; 
vi. 153, 543).—Mr. C. H. E. Carmicnart doubts 
the existence of lands called Seafield in Banffshire. 
In the Church and Churchyard of Cullen, a very 
interesting book recently published by Mr. W. 
Cramond, M.A., a copy is given of the foundation 
charter of the church. In this charter the lands 
of “Seyfield” are mentioned several times. The 
lands of Seafield are elsewhere referred to in Mr. 
Cramond’s book. Inthe Antiquities of the Shires 
of Aberdeen and Banff, published by the Spalding 
Club, vol. ii. p. 138, there is a notice of the lands ° 
of Seafield, in the parish of Cullen and county of 
Banff. R. C. W. 


Reeve or Tuwairte, co. Surrotk (6 §, viii. 
429).—Sir George Reeve (vel Wright), son of 
Robert Reeve, of Thwait, Ar, by Mary, sister to 
Everard Digby, Mil., married firstly a daughter 
of Rob. Bacon, of Redgrave, Esq., by whom he 
had issue Robert, Philip, Katherine, and Jane ; 
and secondly Anne Copinger, by whom he had 
ason George. His two daughters, Katherine and 
Jane, are described as dead. The arms are Sa, a 
chevron engrailed between three fleurs-de-lis or, 
on a chief or the spear heads az. From the 
Blois MSS. See also Le Neve’s Knights, Harl. 
Soc., p. 56, and Burke’s Extinct 


Repnyess Fairy (6 §. viii. 188, 239, 351). 
—The following are taken from the Poll Tax 
Returns of the West Riding, 1379, issued by the 
Yorkshire Archeological Association:— 

“Villata de Redenesse. — Thomas de Redeness’ 
Chivaler, xx". Custancia filia ejus, iiij*’” — P. 112, 


xii*.”—P. 127, col. ii. 
The above-mentioned Thomas may be the one 
whose will is given in Test. Ebor. of Surtees Soc., 
from which Mr. apparently 

. Perry. 


Tae Worp “GA” (6% §, viii. 426).— 

“The suffix gay, which we find in Framlingay and 
Gamlingay, is found abundantly in those parts of Ger- 
many from whence the Saxons emigrated. It there 
takes the form gav, This word originally denoted a 
forest clearing, hence afterwards it came to mean the 
primary settlement with independent jurisdiction, like 
the Cymric tref.”— Words and Places, p. 88, note. 


In addition I would instance Shingay (Cambs), 
Gayton (six places) Gaydon (Warw.), Gayhurst 
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(Bucks), Gaywood (Norf.). In France gay becomes 
gue. F. W. Weaver. 
Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 


Ixx (6 8. viii. 389).— Your correspon- 
dent will find hypochlorous acid a most useful and 
quick agent for removing ink stains. It erases 
writing ink very quickly, and does not corrode the 
paper if it be carefully washed. It does not bleach 
printing ink, so printed matter will be safe in its 
use. Joux R. 


See “N. & Q.,” 1* S. xii. 133; 4" S. iii. 242, 
325; v. 52. Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Tsaomas Bapestape viii. 208, 413).— 
He was a surveyor ; he delineated thirty-six birds- 
eye views of gentlemen’s seats in Kent, most of 
which were engraved by Kip, and probably all 
the remainder by Harris ; one or two of the en- 
cravings bear no names. The title to the set 
when issued in a volume is “ Thirty-six different 
Views of Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Seats in the 
County of Kent, all designed upon the spot by the 
late T. Badeslade, Esq., Surveyor, and Engraved 
by the best Hands. London, sold by H. Chapelle, 
Bookseller, in Grosvenor Street” (n.d). The 
fourth engraving of the series, that of Bromley 
College, is the only one that bears a date: “ This 
plate is humbly inscribed to Lee Warner, Esq., of 
Walsingham, in the County of Norfolk, 1720.” 
Most of these views appeared in Harris’s History 
of Kent, 1719, including the view of Squerries, 
buat not that of Bromley College, which appears to 
be dated after the publication of Harris’s History. 


The subjoined is from Redgrave’s Dictionary :— 

* He practised in London 1720-1753. He drew many 
of the seats of the nobility and gentry, which were en- 
graved by Toms and Harris, and made the drawings for 
Dr. John Harris’s History of Kent, published in 1719, and 
some other publications. Alderman Boydell is said to 
have been first stimulated to art on seeing Toms’s en- 
gravings from his drawings.” 

E. H. M. 


Hastings. 


(6 viii. 407) did appear 
under this name in England before July, 1769, 
for Mrs, Montagu, the bluestocking, writes as 
follows in October, 1762 :— 

“Mr, Montagu grew better every day, by the air and 
exercise (at Hagley), and returned to London quite well, 
though he had been much pulled down by the fashion- 
able cold called /’influenza.” 


Constance Russett. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Porrrair or Sir Raxpotra Crewe 
viii, 407).—In Sir William Dugdale’s Origines 
Juridiciales, 1666, fol., is a portrait of this judge, 
inscribed “ W. Hollar f. 1664.” 

J. Ivete 


Oxrorp 1808 (6" viii. 326).—*“ Egged 
into matrimony, may the yoke sit easy on him,” 
is, I think, the usual way of putting the phrase 
quoted in your correspondent’s postscript. 

P. P. 

Pitt, Garuic (6% viii. 168, 299, 398),— 
From Latin peregrinus come Italian pellegrino and 
German pilger. Pilgrims often had to beg their 
way, and therefore pilgerlich, or pilgrimlike, 
would be used in German as equivalent to 
beggarly. It would probably be used as a name 
in some German tale, and thence be borrowed by 
the author of the novel cited by our Editor. 

J. Carrick Moors. 


Greex Apron (6 viii. 348).—In the 
minutes of the Aberdeen meeting of the Society 
of Friends in 1681, it is said :— 

“ Let none want aprons at all, and that either of green 
or blue or other grave colors, and not white, upon the 
Street or in public at all, nor any spangled or speckled 
silk or cloth, or any silk aprons at all.” 


Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


There is a curious mention of green aprons in 
Massinger’s Renegado, I. 1. Andrew Marvell, in 
his Rehearsal Transprosed, mentions blue and 
white aprons several times; see the index in 
vol. iv. of Grosart’s edition. W. C. B. 


Sr. Marcaret’s, Westminster (6™ S. v. 72, 
128, 171, 213, 239, 295, 319, 351, 436, 486; vi. 
83, 136 ; vii. 264; viii. 352, 414).—I can assure 
Mr. Tver that I never intended to “ call in ques- 
tion” Mr. Loftie’s account of the extent of West- 
minster, nor that of “the Abbot’s Manor.” I 
merely stated that whereas, according to him (and 
I might have added other authorities), the parish 
of St. Margaret’s was once of great extent, in 1568 
it was evidently confined within narrow limits, and 
had but a small population. In Domesday Book 
Westminster is called “a village”; on the founda- 
tion of the bishopric, in 1540, an express royal 
oo granted “the name of a city to the town of 

estminster” (Pat. Rot., 32 Henry VIIL). Ap- 
parently the efficiency of the royal patent remained 
in force in spite of the abolition of the bishopric 
in 1550, In the Act of Parliament 27 Elizabeth 
(1584), creating the present Corporation of West- 
minster, the place is expressly described as “ the 
citie and burroughe of Westm'.” In an Act of 
Parliament 1 James I. (1603) these words are re- 
peated, and also in an Act 21 James I. (1624). 

The Parliamentary City of Westminster is large 
and populous, but the “ city” is generally regarded 
as confined to the parish of St. Margaret and the 
ecclesiastical district of St. John the Evangelist. 
The other parishes are described as belonging to 
“the liberties of Westminster.” J. MAsKELL. 

Emanuel Hospital, 8. W. 
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Mrs. Cowpen Crarke’s “ConcorDANce TO 
Snaxesreare” S. viii. 419) as “complete” 
din parts before) was published about 1845, and 
Douglas Jerrold, in writing to the lady, congratu- 
lates her and the world on the completion of her 
“monumental work.” In a postscript he adds, 
“TJ will certainly hitch in a notice of the work in 
Punch, making it a special case, as we eschew 
reviews.” And he performed his promise in the 
true Jerroldian vein.* In 1870 the late Mr. 
Matthew Mason, the publisher and proprietor of 
the Concordance, wrote to me thus: “I received a 
letter from an American gentleman some years 
since complaining of the word complete, because 
the poems were omitted ; but as their insertion 
would have greatly increased the bulk and expense 
it was deemed expedient at the time of publication 
to omit them.” An American lady, Mrs. Horace 
Howard Furness, some years since, pnblished a 
Concordance to Shakespeare's Poems, and the two 
works combined form a very complete concordance 
to the works of Shakespeare. Mrs. Clarke’s is 
“complete” as regards the plays, and Mrs. Fur- 
ness’s as regards the poems ; and in the latter the 
lines are numbered, a “hiatus,” in the former, 
“maxime deflendus,” Frepk. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Mr. J. B. Fiemine will be glad to know that 
there is a complete concordance to all Shakespeare’s 
poems as well as plays. Mrs, Cowden Clarke’s 
Complete Concordance is, as on title-page, to the 
“Dramatic Works” only. The late (alas, that I 
should have to write the word on the lamented 
wife of Dr. Horace Howard Furness, of Phila- 
delphia, who died on October 20, and who till 
recently had laboured earnestly and ably at the 

t Varioram Edition of Shakespeare’s plays) 
fits. Horace Howard Furness issued a concordance 
to Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis in 1872. It 
filled seventy-two double-column pages, and in- 
cluded “ every word therein contained ”—even of, 
the, &e. In 1872 Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
of Philadelphia, published the complete work of 
422 pages, double-columned, of which 368 pages 
were filled by the Concordance, and the rest by a 
careful reprint of the Poems. The same plan was 
adopted as in the previous publication, and every 
word was included, even articles, prepositions, &c., 
and even such abbreviated words as ’stonished, 
*mongst, are given under abbreviated and unabbre- 
viated forms. Mrs. Furness also issued in 1870 
an Index to the Pages in the Volumes of Wm. 
Sidney Walker in which occur Citations from the 
Plays of Shakespeare, a pamphlet of thirty pages, 
the reference to the pages being given under head- 
ings of the plays quoted from. Ests. 

Birmingham. 


* See Recollectione of Writers, by Charles and M. C. 
Clarke, pp. 287-8 (Sampson Low & Co., 1878). 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward 1. and Edward 11. 
Vol. II. Edited from MSS. by W. Stubbs, D.D., 
Canon of St. Paul's, for the Master of the Rolls. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tus volume completes the collection of minor chronicles 

selected by Canon Stubbs to illustrate that obscure period 

of medizval history, the reign of Edward II. The firsy 

article is a funeral “éloge” on the death of Edward I. 

which is now printed for the first time, although it is 

quoted by Sharon Turner and Dr. Pauli, the German 
historian. It contains, amongst other interesting details, 

a personal description of Edward I., who is contrasted 

with his great-grandfather, Henry II. Henry was of 

middle height, with a small nose, red hair, and blue eyes, 
and grew fat as he advanced in life, whilst Edward was 
very tall, and had a long nose, dark eyes, and black, 
curly hair, He was as straight as a palm and as active 
as a boy until his last illness, and retained until his 
death his teeth and eyesight unimpaired. In character, 
however, they had many features in common. They 
were both fond of bunting, simple in dress, though 
magnificent on occasions, indefatigable in public business, 
cautious diplomatists, faithful in their friendships, and 

inexorable in their enmities, The next articie is a 

short chronicle by a canon of Bridlington, which con- 

tains a fuller account of the Earl of Lancaster's rebellion 
and of Edward Balliol’s expedition to Scotland than is to 
be found elsewhere. The third article is the life of 

Edward II. which was printed in 1729, from a MS. 

belonging to Mr. West, by Hearne, the antiquary, who 

referred it, on insufficient grounds, to a monk of Malmes- 
bury. Canon Stubbs is unable to determine who was 

the real author, but he proves that it was written by a 

contemporary who was intimately acquainted with public 

affairs, The fourth and last article is the “ Life and 

Death of Edward II.,” which was printed in Camden's 

collection in 1692, and has been ever since one of the 

chief authorities for certain portions of the history of 
this reign. It is assumed to be a Latin version of Sir 

Thomas de la More's life of King Edward, which was 

written in French and was translated at the request of 

the author by Geoffrey le Baker, of Swinbrook, in Ox- 
fordshire, a canon of Osney. Camden calls Sir Thomas 

a Gloucestershire knight, and Atkyns, the historian of 

Gloucestershire, identifies him as the son and heir of 

Richard de la More, of Eldland, in the parish of Bitton, 

who died in 1292. But this is a pure fabrication, for the 

Calendar of Inquests post Mortem proves that Richard 

de la More left no son. There is, in fact, no room for 

Sir Thomas in the true pedigree of the lords of Eldiand. 

Canon Stubbs has discovered the patron of Geoffrey le 

Baker in Sir Thomas de la More, who was M.P. for 

Oxfordshire in 1340 and 1351, and who took his name 

from La More, now known as Northmoor, a village in 

the hundred of Chadlington, near Swinbrook. Geoffrey's 
chronicle was founded upon that of Adam of Murimuthb, 
who came from Fifield, in the same Oxfordshire hundred, 
and whose work is of special interest to Canon Stubbs 
from their common connexion with St. Paul's Cathedral 
and the parish of Navestock. These associations have 
made it a labour of love to the editor to point out in 
detail the bearing of the new material on the received 
story of these times. His masterly sketch of the last 
years of Edward II. is a real contribution to historical 
knowledge, and will make his introduction indispensable 

to students of the period. The preface concludes with a 

notice of the remarkable letter about Edward II. which 

was lately discovered by M. Germain amongst the 


archives of the department of Herault. It was written 
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to Edward III. by Manuel Fieschi, sometime Canon of 
York and Archdeacon of Nottingham, and gives an 
account of the travels and adventures of Edward II. 
after his escape from Berkeley Castle. This letter has 
all the marks of genuineness, but, on the other hand, its 
contents are incredible, for King Edward could never 
have wandered through England, France, and Ital 
without being recognized. The letter is a puzzle whic 
Canon Stubbs confesses himself unable to explain, and a 
problem for which he can offer no solution may fairly be 
given up as inscrutable. 


A Register of Scholars admitted into Merchant Taylors’ 
School, 1562-1874. By the Rev. C, J. Robinson. 
Vol. II. (Lewes, Farncombe & Co.) 

A CAREFUL perusal, from the first page to the last, of the 

contents of this volume enables us to repeat the laudatory 

expressions which we applied to its predecessor. The 
school is fortunate both in the character of its scholars 
and in the enthusiasm of its historian. Although there 
are many books in English literature of the same nature 
as the work of Mr. Robinson, there is not one which 
takes rank above it. Several valuable lessons may be 
learnt from its entries, The number of boys with 
foreign names who were admitted to the benefits of 
education at Merchant Taylors’ School in the early years 
of the eighteenth century bears striking witness to the 
extent with which English life at that period was 
leavened with the Protestantism of France. A very large 
proportion of the boys who went from this school to 

the universities subsequently entered the Church, but a 

considerable minority preferred to follow the profession 

of medicine. Several of its scholars who are still alive 
bear names distinguished in the records of the London 
press, and one of the old boys of the school was for- 
tunate enough to start such properties as the Graphic 
and the Pall Mall Gazette. During the last century 
esibly it was due to the fact that the Rev. James 
ownley, the head master, was a successful play-writer) 
not a few of the pupils sought, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing, distinction on the stage. To Merchant Taylors’ there 
went Charles Mathews, the father, Charles James 

Mathews, his son, and Charles Mayne Young, the 

tragedian ; and there came after them William Reser 

Oxberry, an actor who is now better known for his com- 

pilation entitled Dramatic Chronology. For his labours 

on this register Mr. Robinson deserves the best thanks 
of all those who have been trained in the school sup- 
ported by the Company of Merchant Taylors. 


Memorials of Christchurch - Twynham, Hants. By the 
late Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, F.S.A. Third Edition, 
by B. E. Ferry, F S.A. (Christchurch, Tucker.) 

Tue interesting story of one of our finest southern 

monastic churches forms a fitting memorial to the 

learned archwologist who wrote it, and whose signa- 

ture was long familiar in the pages of “N. & Q.” 

There is yet time, we believe, for considering some of 

Mr. Mackenzie Walcott’s recommendations as to the 

suitable restoration of Christchurch, in the truly con- 

servative sense in which so devoted and scientific an 
antiquary would alone use the term. 


The Renaissance and Italian Styles of Architecture in 
Great Britain. By Wyatt Papworth, F.R.LB.A. 
(Batsford.) 

‘We are obliged to abbreviate Mr. Papworth’s lengthy 

title, but we may say that his valuable pamphlet con- 

tains an ottline sketch of the introduction and develop- 
ment of the two styles, by means of a series of dated 
examples, and that he also gives, so far as possible, the 
names of the artists employed, and attempts a biblio- 
graphy of the principal works on art 1450-1700. So 
great an undertaking must demand more than one 


edition ere the author can be satisfied that he has fully 
carried out his very useful conception, and we therefore 
offer some suggestions for his next issue in regard to 
minor details. Mr. Papworth, both in his text and 
index, prints “ Bothwick” for Borthwick Castle, thus 
obscuring its identity. He does not note that Edzell 
Castle is in ruins, nor does he mention the burning of 
Lanhydrock, though we believe the fire happily did not 
completely destroy that interesting Cornish seat. The 
old kirk of Dalgety, where Chancellor Seton is buried, 
may be added to the Scottish examples, as the ruins 
enshrine some of the architectural work done under the 
direction of the Chancellor and his widow. For “ Craige- 
var,” both in the text and index, should be read 
Craigievar, 

The Table Talk of Dr. Martin Luther, Fourth Cen. 
tenary Edition (Fisher Unwin), is an elegant modern 
antique, likely to attract many to gather some of the 
crumbs of wisdom or quaint conceits concerning men 
and things which fell from the table of the “‘ monk that 
shook the world.” If Prince Bismarck has been reading 
the book of late in the original, he probably considers 
Dr. Martinus no bad prophet for having said of Germany 
that she has “strength and people, but wants a head and 
ruler.” The centenary volume is selected and translated 
from Firstemann’s edition of the Tischreden (Leipzig, 
1844), and deserves a place on the shelves of the book- 
lover, whether he be an admirer of Luther or not, 


Tue Illustrated Catalogue of Publications of Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. is in itself a work of art and an eminently 
desirable possession. 


Hotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

Brrromart (“Oriental Seal”).—The seal concerning 
which you write belonged to an Englishman in India, 
of the name Parson or Parsons, whose name it bears, 
with the date a.. 1171, which corresponds pretty nearly 
with the year 1757 of the Gregorian Calendar. 

W. C. B. (“Finding a Drowned Body ”).—Your con- 
tribution is equally interesting and curious, but is likely 
to wound the susceptibilities of certain readers. 

W. B. (‘Henry Jessey ").—Please forward address, 
which has been mislaid. We have a letter for you. 

E. J. Vennine (“Cleopatra’s Needle”).—The trans- 
lation of the hieroglyphics on Cleopatra’s Needle is far 
too long for our columns. You will find it given ia 
extenso in the Atheneum for Oct, 27 and Nov. 3, 1877. 

W. Mazrere Brapy (“The Parnell Pedigree”)— 
Accepted with thanks. 

T. 8. R. (“ Watling Street ”).—Next week. 

Viotru.—We do not undertake to decide legal ques- 
tions. 

Bromipe (“ Peacocks’ Feathers”).—See the present 
number, p. 466. 

Sraix (“ Badges of Foot Guards ”).—See 4" 8, iv, 189. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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